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No labor has been spared to reader the narrative 
which follows, accurate, concise, and graphic. Pains 
hare been taken to bring together as much personal 
incident as possible, as the best method of illustrating 
the spirit of the contest ; also to present the social 
and moral as well as the military aspects of the 
struggle. 

At the time of writing this preface, we hear of the 
occupation' of Columbia and Charleston, and the 
rumored evacuation of Richmond. These things 
are, as we devoutly hope, the beginning of the end ; 
and, though many years may elapse before the hostile 
feeling engendered by this strife subsides, we may 
reasonably hope that those for whom our History is 
especially written will live to see our beloved coun- 
try a unit in spirit as well as in fact ; and that, the 
barrier of slavery being for ever removed, the tides 
of affection and interest will flow together, so that 
the designations of "North," "South," "East," or 
" West," shall cease to have other than mere geo- 
graphica. significance. 

W. M. T. 
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PRIVATEERING. 

* FT1HE 'Alabama' is caught," said Uncle William, 
JL as he entered the house of Ella's father, ac- 
companied by Charlie. 

w We've heard that story before," answered Ella's 
father ; " and she has committed some of her worst 
depredations just after we have heard of her capt- 



ure. 
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" Well, I hope it is true," added Uncle William. 

w So do I. I should be willing to confess that I 
was too unbelieving, if we could only catch her. 
But what is your authority?" 

w Only the report in the papers." 

"Official?" 

"No: telegraphic." 

" Utterly false, no doubt." 

This interview occurred several days after Uncle 

William's last conversation with the children; and 

the two relatives continued to discuss the subject of 
vol. ii. 2 [17] 
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privateering in the presence of Charlie and Ella, who 
were not indifferent to their remarks. Indeed, both 
of the children became intensely interested in the 
subject, on account of the depredations that priva- 
teers were making upon our commerce. They had 
read much in the papers respecting it, and remem- 
bered how great an excitement was occasioned by 
the first depredations on the sea. At length, Charlie 
inquired, — 

w Do all nations send out privateers in war-time ?" 

w It is not long since they did," answered Uncle 
William, w although it is a barbarous custom. There 
was a Congress of Nations at Paris, in 1856 ; and an 
effort was made to abolish the practice. The right 
to confiscate an enemy's goods found on board neutral 
vessels had been conceded hitherto, except in the 
War of the Allies against Russia, when France and 
England agreed to waive that right. But, in the 
Paris Congress, Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Sardinia, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey agreed to the 
same thing." 

w Did not our country agree to it? " asked Charlie, 
not a little surprised that the United States was not 
mentioned. 

w Such had been the views of our Government for 
many years. * Free goods make free ships/ was an 
old American principle. The Paris Congress of 
Nations also abolished privateering." 

" And our Government not agree to it ? " exclaimed 
Ella. 
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"Listen: I will explain. When the doings of. 
that Congress were submitted to the American Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary of State replied, that the 
popular feeling would sustain their action, except 
on the point of privateering ; and our country was 
anxious to come to an agreement in respect to that. 
He assured the Paris Congress, that the United States 
would not only go as far as their action contemplated, 
but still farther. We desire to 'make all private 
property exempt from capture at sea ; ' and if you will 
agree to this proposition, which is taking one step 
beyond your action in the progress of civilization, we 
shall be happy to join you." 

" Then, they did not agree to it, I suppose," said 
Charlie. 

"France and Russia, and other maritime' powers, 
received the proposition favorably ; but selfish, ambi- 
tious, jealous England rejected it." 

"Why?" inquired Ella. 

w Because it would interfere with her ' naval su- 
premacy,' as she called it. In other words, she 
wanted to retain the right to injure us all she could, 
when a favorable opportunity might offer. Mr. 
Marcy, who was then the Secretary of State, put 
the matter well in his reply. He said : e If you will 
make all private property exempt from capture at 
sea, we will cease privateering ; but why ask us to 
abolish it, while you maintain and send out your 
great ships of war, which are neither more nor less 
than privateers? They go forth to do exactly the 
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same thing as the ships that we license in time of 
war, — to bum, plunder, and destroy.'" 

"Well put indeed," said Ella's father. "It has 
not been the policy of our Government to maintain 
a large navy and standing army for defence, as Great 
Britain has done ; but we depend upon the people 
to defend us on the land, and the ship-owners to 
defend us on the sea." 

"That is it!" continued Uncle William; "and 
Great Britain knew this very well : and if she could 
have induced our Government to relinquish the right 
of privateering, when we had no navy to repel her 
mighty war-ships, she would have gained, in case of 
war between the two countries, one great advantage 
over us. Our Government desired a more humane 
and Christian rule, that should exempt all private 
property from capture ; and it was because Great 
Britain would not consent, that the right of priva- 
teering had not been abolished by our Government 
at the time the Rebellion commenced." 

*But the Federal Government has not sent out 
any privateers, — has it?" said Ella. 

" Not one. Some loyal men did petition the War 
Department to issue letters of marque and reprisal ; 
but the request was not granted. There has not 
been much inducement for the North to fit out priva- 
teers, even if the loyal people were disposed to do it ; 
for the South has never had many ships on the sea. 
On the other hand, the ships of the North are found 
in every port, their sails whiten the sea ; so that 
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the temptation to privateering has been great to the 
South. As soon as President Lincoln called for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers, the South started 
their privateers. Then, as a means of defence, Mr. 
Lincoln ordered the Southern ports to be blockaded. 
This would interfere with privateers getting out to sea." 

w How could they blockade them? " asked Charlie. 
" You told us once that the United States did not 
own a hundred ships in all, at that time." 

w Very true : but the Government vf ent to work, 
and constructed ships very rapidly ; and large num- 
bers were purchased for this object. But, at first, a 
stone blockade of the ports of Charleston and Savan- 
nah was tried." 

" What is that ? n asked Ella. 

"The Government purchased unseaworthy ships, 
and loaded them with stone, for the purpose of sink- 
ing them in the channels of Charleston Harbor and 
Savannah River. The two fleets for this purpose 
consisted of forty-five vessels, carrying twelve thou- 
sand tons of stone. The enterprise was successful, 
so far as sinking the vessels was concerned ; but they 
failed to blockade the ports." 

w How then did the Government succeed in block- 
ading the ports ? " inquired Charlie. 

"By multiplying vessels as fast as possible. I 
have told you how many vessels the United States 
owned when the Rebellion broke out ; and you will 
see how rapidly they increased, when I tell you that, 
within a year and a half, we had three hundred and 
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twenty-three steam-vessels, and one hundred and 
four sailing vessels, — four hundred and twenty- 
seven in all. This includes the number that were 
building Oct. 1, 1862. More, than fifty of these 
were powerful iron-clad vessels, and forty of them 
were gunboats. All of them carried more than 
three thousand guns." 

* Was there ever the like before ? " said Charlie. 

w Never," answered Uncle William. 

n How many privateers did the Rebels send out ? " 
asked Ella. 

" I do not know the exact number ; but more than 
the North anticipated. It was at first supposed that 
the South could not accomplish much at privateering, 
for the want of vessels. But the English were ready 
to aid them ; so that they had privateers enough to 
capture nearly a hundred of our ships during the first 
year." 

" And we caught some of the privateers, too," said 
Charlie. " I remember about the first ones captured." 

w Yes : the first privateer captured was the * Savan- 
nah,' fitted out in Charleston Harbor. I think it 
was the first one sent out by the Confederacy. She 
left Charleston on Sunday, and was captured by our 
war-ship ' Perry ' on Monday. She had succeeded, 
however, in capturing the American brig 'Joseph,' 
bound from Philadelphia to Cardenas with a cargo 
of sugar, before she was herself captured. The 
Kebel captain put a prize-crew on board the e Joseph,' 
and sent her into Charleston* 
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" In the afternoon of the same day, the privateer 
descried another sail, which she took for another 
merchantman, and immediately put after her. To 
her amazement, however, she found, too late, that it 
was one of our war-vessels, the 'Perry.' The priva- 
teer endeavored to escape ; but she had thrown herself 
within the grasp of the man-of-war, and, after vainly 
endeavoring to escape, the 'Perry* overhauled her; 
and her Captain and twelve men were sent prisoners 
to New York. 

" About the same time, another privateer was capt- 
ured, the ' Jeff. Davis.' She had seized and burned 
a*number of American vessels, when the following 
circumstances put an end to her career. On the 6th 
of July, she seized the schooner 'Enchantress,' on 
board of which was a negro cook. ' He will bring 
a thousand dollars in Charleston,' said some of the 
crew. So they put him in charge of the prize-crew, 
to be sold with the * Enchantress.' The remainder 
• of the loyal men were taken on board the ' Jeff. 
Davis' as prisoners. And then occurred one of 
those heroic deeds worthy of being chronicled, though 
it was performed by a negro." 

"What was it?" asked Charlie, whose interest 
was awakened anew by the last remark. 

"I will tell you. William Smith, with several 
of the privateer's men, went on board the 'En- 
chantress,' to take her into port ; but they were soon 
overtaken by one of our war-vessels, the ' Albatross.' 
The colored cook had been set to work by his captors 
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at his old business ; and he was passing to and fro 
with his dishes, when the ' Albatross ' was discovered. 
He observed the consternation of the Bebels, and 
prayed that deliverance might come. He made 
errands in his work, that he might continue on deck. 
He was told to conceal himself in the forecastle ; but, 
instead of doing that, he went into the galley, where 
he watched with intense anxiety the approach of the 
' Albatross/ He saw the steam& hoist the American 
flag, when one of the privateers responded by hoist- 
ing the American colors. He heard the labels agree 
among themselves to personate the captain and crew 
of the 'Enchantress,' who were then on board the 
'Jeff. Davis' as prisoners. And, when the 'Alba- 
tross ' hailed the vessel, the captain replied that she 
was the ' Enchantress,' bound to Cuba. As soon as 
this was said, the colored man ran from the galley, 
and leaped into the sea toward the ' Albatross,' cry- 
ing:— 

" *She is a captured vessel of the privateer 
"Jeff. Davis;" and they are taking her into 
Charleston. 9 " 
- "Noble fellow!" exclaimed Ella. 

"More than that!" responded Charlie. "There 
wasn't one chance in ten of his being saved. He 
was determined that the privateers should be cap- 
tured, even if he died. It was glorious I " 

Charlie grew very enthusiastic over this deed of 
heroism ; and we really think, that, if it had been 
performed by some loyal officer of our navy, hun- 
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dreds would have been ready to nominate him for 
President. 

"It wad, indeed, a fearless act>" said Uncle Wil- 
liam ; " and it showed how much sacrifice the negro 
would make for our loyal cause. Negroes have 
everywhere proved themselves strictly loyal and pa- 
triotic. A Federal officei-, on one occasion, endeav- 
ored to explain to several slaves at Murfrefesboro' 
that the President did not prbdaim freedom to their 
class in Tennessee, Kentucky, &c. ; because there 
wer6 many good Union people in those States who 
owned Blaves. 

" c Oh, well!' said a stout negro; Tse willin' 
to agree to any thing Massa Linkum thinks 
right.' 

" * Yes/ added one ofthe most aged of the number ; 
' if dey makes all dose culled folks free, I can stand 
it to be a slave a few years longer.' 

"This is a fair illustration of their loyalty and 
patriotism." 

"Was the colored man drowned?" inquired Ella, 

"No.: the commander of the war- steamer de- 
spatched a boat at once, and picked him up. He 
succeeded, too, in capturing the ( Enchantress,' and 
immediately conveyed the privateers on board of her 
to Philadelphia for trial." 

"They were tried for piracy, — were they not?" 
asked Charlie. 

" They were ; and so were the crew of the c Savan- 
nah/ Smith, of the * Jeff. Davis,' was convicted of 
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piracy ; but, while the matter was undergoing discus- 
sion, the Government decided to hold privateers as 
prisoners of war only. Gentlemen of high legal 
authority in our country, the friends of the Adminis- 
tration, contended that the Government could not 
treat them as pirates. 

"As soon as the Rebel Government heard that 
the privateers were held as pirates, it resolved to 
retaliate. The Confederate Secretary of War sent 
Gen. Winder to Libby Prison to copapel Mr. Ely 
to draw by lot a certain number of our men, held as 
prisoners there, who should be treated as our Govern- 
ment treated the privateers." 

"Who was Mr. Ely?" inquired Ella. 

"A member of Congress, who went out to see the 
battle of Bull Run, and was taken prisoner," answered 
Charlie, before Uncle William had time to reply. 

"Yes," said Uncle William. "He was com- 
pelled to draw one colonel from the names of six 
Federal colonels there confined to answer for the 
life of the privateer Smith. Then, from the remain- 
ing five colonels and the officers next in rank, he was 
to draw thirteen more men, to be put into close con- 
finement, and treated as felons, to answer for the 
safety of the thirteen privateers captured with the 
'Savannah.'" 

"Who were drawn?" inquired Charlie, eager to 
learn the result. 

"The first lot fell on Col. Corcoran of the Sixty- 
ninth New-York State Militia. The other officers 
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drawn were Col. Lee, Twentieth Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers; Col. Coggswell, Forty-second New-York 
Zouaves; Col. Woodruff, Second Kentucky; Col. 
Wilcox, First Michigan; Col. Wood, Fourteenth 
New-York State Militia; Major Potter, Thirty- 
eighth New-York Volunteers; "Lieut.-Col. Neff, 
Second Kentucky Volunteers ; Major Revere, 
Massachusetts Volunteers; Lieut.-Col. Bonman, 
Pennsylvania; Major Vodges, United- States First 
Artillery; Capt. Eockwood and Capt. Bowman, 
Fifteenth Massachusetts Volunteers; and Capt. 
Keffer, First California. 

" When Col. Corcoran was informed that he would 
be hung, if Smith, the privateer, should be executed, 
he calmly replied : % Well, sir, I am ready ; when I 
engaged in this war, I made up my mind to sacrifice 
my life, if necessary, in defence of that flag under 
which I have lived, and gained an honorable posi- 
tion/ 

w Col. Corcoran was handcuffed, and chained to the 
floor, in the cell of a prison in South Carolina. He 
was treated much worse than our Government ever 
treats felons. The other officers were imprisoned, 
and subjected to greater hardships than they experi- 
enced in Libby Prison, although the sufferings in 
the latter were trying enough. Some time after our 
Government decided to hold the privateers as pri- 
soners of war, they were exchanged. 

w Privateering did not succeed very well, on the 
whole. For a few months, they Raptured quite a 
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number of our vessels ; but our navy increased bo 
rapidly that the blockade became efficient, and we 
had vessels enough to cruise after the privateers : so 
that it became hazardous business. # In Noyember of 
1861, the New-Orleans ' Crescent' said : 'It is now 
nearly six months since a vessel entered the port of 
New Orleans from a distant country. The same 
remark will apply to Mobile and other ports on the 
Gulf, Where a vessel with a cargo of merchandise 
has passed the present blockade* twenty passed the 
blockade in the war of 1812.' * 

" I thought that the Rebels would not ac|mit that 
the blockade was effectual," said Ch^lie- 

"Most of the Southern papers published m^ny 
falsehood^ ta make it appear that the people did no$ 
experience much inconvenience from the blptckade* 
Few of them were as honest as the New-OrleanB 
'Crescent.' They lied outrageously about it. 

"I do not mean," continued Uncle William, "that 
no Rebel vessels ran the .blockade, nor that all the 
privateers were stopped. From that day tq this, 
blockade-runners have been successful occasionally ; 
and a few privateers have continued their depreda- 
tions. But, in comparison with the rpisctuef which the 
South expected to do by privateering, very little has 
been accomplished. They expected to capture the 
gold-freighted steamers of California, and the silk- 
laden vessels from India, and to make a very general 
reprisal of our extensive commerce ; in which they 
have signally failed." 
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* What are the names of their most noted priva- 
teers ? " inquired Ella. 

w The ' Sumter,' ' Naahville,' ' Alabama,' ' Florida,' 
Calhoun,' 'Dixie,' and 'Jeff. Davis' are the names 
of a few that have been prominent in the work." 

" One of the privateers carried Mason and Slidell 
to England, I believe," said Charlie. 

" Not exactly. It was at first supposed that the 
'Nashville' conveyed them from Charleston; but 
afterwards it was found that they sailed in the 
'Theodora' to the West Indies, and thence took pas- 
sage in the English steamer ' Trent ; ' and I must tell 
you about that affair." 

" I would like to hear it," said Ella. " Mason and 
Slidell were Confederate commissioners, — were they 
not?" 

* Yes : they were sent to the courts of England 
and France to secure the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy. Mason was a *Onited-States senator 
from Virginia, and the author of the Fugitive-Slave 
Bill. Slidell was a citizen of Louisiana, who ac- 
quired notoriety by his connection with the infamous 
filibustering expeditions to enlarge the domains of 
slavery. 

"The South had sent agents to Europe, before 
the appointment of Messrs. Mason and Slidell by the 
Rebel President, to establish diplomatic relations; 
but they had accomplished nothing. It was thought, 
however, that the new commissioners would be 
successful. Their departure was announced with 
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great triumph by the Southern papers, after they 
had successfully run the blockade. But while the 
papers were saying that the distinguished agents 
would be in England, lo ! they were captured, and 
put into Fort Warren 1" 

w What rejoicing it made at the North 1 " exclaimed 
Charlie, tossing up his right hand with an air of glad- 
ness. " Everybody was ready to shout." 

w Yes ; and Capt. Wilkes, who captured them, re- 
ceived a high meed of praise." 

w How was it done ? " asked Ella. 

"Capt. Wilkes, who commanded the e San Jacin- 
to,' attached to the United-States squadron on the 
coast of Africa, was returning to the Atlantic coast, 
by order of the Government, where he was directed 
to cruise for privateers and blockade-runners. At 
Cienfuegos, he learned that Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell were at Havana, having run the blockade in 
the * Theodora,' awaiting a passage in the ' Trent ' to 
St. Thomas, whence they would proceed to England. 
Immediately he resolved to capture them. 

"He took up his position so as to intercept the 
* Trent,' and secure his prize. The steamer sailed on 
the morning of the 7th of November, 1861, having 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell on board; and, on the 
next day, the * San Jacinto ' overhauled her. 

" As the 'Trent ' approached, she raised the Eng- 
lish colors; and the f San Jacinto' responded by 
raising the American colors. The former showed no 
signs of stopping, when within a mile of the latter ; 



so that Capt. Wilkes ordered a gun to be fired across 
her bows. All hands were beat to quarters also. 
Froni the 'Trent,' the port-holes and armament of 
tt^e ' San Jacinto ' could be distinctly seen, as well 
f^s hex naval crew at their station*. Still the 
v Trent' did not stop. 

w Then Capt. Wilkes ordered the great swivel->gun 
q& the forecastle to send a shell after the ' Trent ; ' 
and it went hissing by her bows, and, burst thirty or 
forty yards beyond her. This proved an effectual 
hint; and the captain of the 'Trent/ now within 
hailing distance, inquired what was wanted. 

w ' I will send a boat,' answered Capt. Wilkes. 

" He charged Lieut. Fairfax with the duty of exe- 
cuting his instructions. He directed him to board 
the f Trent,' and demand her papers, clearance, and 
passenger and crew list ; and that, if the Rebel com- 
missioners were found on board, he should make 
them prisoners, with their secretaries, and seize the 
ship as a prize. If the families of the commissioners 
were with them, they should be tendered a passage 
to the United. States, and the best accommodations 
that the ' San Jacinto ' could furnish. All his in- 
structions were in writing; and he was to execute 
them as courteously and kindly ap possible, employ- 
ing no force, unless it should be absolutely necessary. 

w Two officers accompanied Lieut. Fairfax, in an 
armed cutter, to the ' Trent ; ' both of them remain- 
ing in the boat, while Lieut. Fairfax went alone on 
board. He met the captain, and made bis demand, 
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with which the captain refused to comply. Lieut. 
Fairfax thai told him that the object of his visit was 
to ascertain whether Messrs. Mason and Slidell were 
aboard. At the mention of their names, the com- 
missioners came forward ; when Lieut. Fairfax told 
them that he was charged with the duty of arresting 
them. 

" ' It will require considerable force to take me on 
board the * San Jacinto," ' answered Slidell. 

" * I shall not go, unless I am forced,' said Mason. 

w By this time, there was great excitement on board 
the * Trent ; ' and Lieut. Fairfax was surrounded by a 
turbulent crowd of men and women. Oaths and 
threats were liberally dispensed by the crew and 
passengers of the ' Trent ; ' and they expressed the 
profoundest sympathy with secession. 

wt Did you ever hear of such a piratical act?' ex- 
claimed one. 

* f Shoot him ! ' cried out another. 

w * They would not have dared to do it, if an Eng- 
lish man-of-war had been in sight ! ' said a third. 

w ' What a great outrage 1 ' shouted a fourth. 

w f These Yankees will have to pay well for this ! f 
threatened a fifth. 

" ' This is the best thing for the South : England 
will break the blockade now,' suggested a sixth, by 
way of keeping up their courage. 

w And thus they stormed and threatened, and the 
commissioners refused to go on board the f San 
Jacinto.' Accordingly, Lieut. Fairfax ordered an 
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ajmed force to board the * Trent,' and take the cap- 
tives ; which was done with comparative ease. 

w ' Gentlemen, lay your hands on Mr. Mason/ said 
Lieut. Fairfax to his officers 3 and two of them did. 

w ' I yield to force uncjer protest, and will go,' re- 
plied Mason. 

w Mr. Slidell took reftige in his staler-room* The 
marines marched into it, when be tried to jump 
through the window. But he was soon secured, and 
carried to the bulwarks, and lifted aver the sides of 
the ship by three officers. The two secretaries, 
Messrs, Eustis and M'Farland, made no resistance* 

" An English officer on board the f Trent ' stated 
at a public meeting in England, a few weeks after- 
ward, that Mr. SlidelTs daughter, a young Jady who 
was reared nnder the influence qf slavery, * struck 
Lieut. J?qirfax three tim,es in his JoqgJ while Jbe 
was endeavoring to arrest her father." 

w A very refined young lady I * said Ella, sarcas- 
tically. 

" That is the kind of refinement that is cultivated 
under the barbarism of slavery ," added Uncle Wil- 
liam* • 

" She ought to enlist in the Southern army," said 
Charlie. 

w Capt. "Wilkes," continued Uncle William, * de- 
cided not to seize the ' Trent ' as a prize ; so she 
was allowed to proceed on her voyage. By order of 
our Government, he carried his distinguished prison? 
era to Boston, and lodged them in Fort Warren. 
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" The news of their capture spread like wild-fire 
through the land, and great exultation was manifested 
by the multitude. Many, however, were anxious 
about the issue, inasmuch as they doubted the right 
to take the commissioners from an English vessel. 
A public reception was extended to Capt. Wilkes, in 
Boston ; and the Secretary of the Navy congratulated 
him on the success of his plan. This letter of the 
secretary was perfectly consistent with the decision 
of the Government afterward, to release them, since 
the energy and patriotism of Capt. Wilkes in the 
enterprise was no less praiseworthy, though he acted 
without definite instructions from the Government." 

" How was it with England?" inquired Charlie. 

" Just as I expected. She acted in a manner un- 
worthy of a Christian nation. She has acted so from 
the. outbreak of the Rebellion ; evidently rejoiced 
to behold our war and bloodshed, and anxious that 
the Union should be broken asunder. She has con- 
tradicted all her former professions of friendship, and 
all her boasted antislavery sentiments, and lent her 
influence to sustain treason, slavery, and fratricidal 
war. She has not failed to do alfthat sjie dared to 
overthrow our Government." 

" All the people of England do not feel like that 
towards us, — do they ? " said Ella. 

w Not all of them. When I say England, I mean 
those who control and administer her government, 
-r-her ambitious and wily politicians arid statesmen, 
who desire to maintain their supremacy as a nation* 
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Many of her Christian people, and her stanchest 
antislavery men and women, sympathize with the 
North. A few of her statesmen, also, the more 
noble and principled men among them, — such as 
Cobden and Bright, — have espoused our cause, 
which- is worthy of their talents and fame; but 
Falmerston, Russell, Disraeli, and others, have 
shamefully supported the Rebellion, and artfully 
played their cards so as to give the victory, if 
possible, to traitors. The future historian will 
record their conduct among thg most ungenerous, 
selfish, and contemptible deeds of ruling men." 

w Do you think," said Ella, " the Queen is on the 
side of our enemies ? " 

" No : there is no doubt that Victoria and her 
family are in full sympathy with our cause. But 
for this fact, the ministry of England would have 
plunged us into war with that country before this 
time, in my opinion. 

w Well, bitter as England was to our country, the 
capture of Mason and Slidell was just suited to in- 
flame her wrath. She construed it into a gross 
outrage upon her dignity ; and, without waiting to 
learn the facts from our Government, proceeded to 
muster her army for # war. She hurried away armed 
men to Canada, and ordered her navy to be put in 
readiness for action. It was one of the most in- 
solent, hostile, and foolish acts ever perpetrated by 
a civilized nation ; and her bluster and wrath were 
put to open shame when she found that our Govern- 
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ment was disposed to be both just and generoiis. 
At the proper time, and in a legitimate way, the 
prisoners were released. Our Government honorably 
admitted* that England had cause for complaint, and 
hastened to correct the errot that had been committed. 
Although we had some grounds for retaining th£ cap- 
tives, yet it was decided that it Was not right, accord- 
ing to national law, to take them from an English 
ship, and therefore we let them go." 

" The South expected that it would bring on & war 
with England, I believe?" said Charlie. 

"Yes* and they were disappointed and enraged 
because it did not. They looked for an easy victory, 
in case we had a war with England." 

At this point, Charlotte Dyer called to see Ella 
about work for the Soldiers' Fair. The two girls 
were engaged on a pattern of embroidery for the 
occasion, that was near at hand. 

" Good business ! Good business* girls ! " said 
Uncle William. " Nothing more benevolent than to 
see that the Sanitary Commission has an overflowing 
treasury." 

" It bids fair to hate," replied Charlotte, who was 
nearly two years the senior of Ella. "When & 
single fair raises four hundred^ thousand dollars* as 
the Brooklyn Fair did, I don't think that money will 
be wanting." 

" I think I must tell you a few things about the 
Sanitary Commission, before I go," continued Uncle 
William. "It is one of the most remarkable in- 
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stitutions of this age. It will occupy but a few 
moments for me to give you some important facts of 
its history." 

"I should be delighted to hear you," answered 
Charlotte." 

" We all shall be pleased, I am sure," added Ella. 
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THE SANITARY COMMISSION. 

* rilHE call to arms was sounded on the 15th of 
JL April, 1861, '* said Uncle William ; "and, five 
days thereafter, the % Soldiers' Aid Society, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was formed. This was the first society 
of the kind that was organized in the loyal States. 
Women assembled in large numbers throughout the 
whole North, directly after the appeal to arms, to 
sew for the volunteers; but the work was mainly 
done without organization. 

w But a society of patriotic women in the city of 
New York became the germ of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. On the 25th of April, 1861, fifty or sixty 
women in that city undertook to organize the whole 
benevolence of the country in a general and central 
association. This was the birth-day of the Wo- 
men's Central Association of Relief. 

w Rev. Dr. Bellows told the ladies of this society, 
'You want inquiry from the only correct sources. 
You must find out first what the Government will 
do and can do, and then help it by working with 
it, and doing what it cannot. You must have advice 
derived from the Government.' 
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w Accordingly, Dr. Bellows, with other gentlemen, 
visited Washington, for the purpose of making such 
inquiries at the War Department as would enable the 
Women's Association to labor more successfully for 
the soldier. His inquiries disclosed the need of an or- 
ganization on a grander scale ; and the Sanitary Com- 
mission was the fruit of that humble effort. I suppose, 
however, that the ladies of New York will claim the 
honor of originating this blessed organization." 

w jT had always thought that the doctors, and 
not the ladies, claimed that honor," said Ella play- 
fully. 

w You might have known that the ladies would get 
the. honor of it in the end," replied Charlie. "They 
generally get their share of such things." 

n And they are generally the movers in all chari- 
table works," said Uncle William. "It is certain 
that they have acted a glorious part in crushing the 
[Rebellion; and the history of it would not be com- 
plete, without recording .the facts in the case. But a 
few days since, President Lincoln said, at a meeting in 
Washington to aid the Sanitary Commission, * I am 
not accustomed to the use of the language of eulogy : 
I have never studied the art of paying compliments 
to women ; but I must say, that if all that has been 
said by orators and poets since the creation of the 
world, in praise of women, were applied to the women 
of America, it would not do them justice for their 
conduct during this war. I will close by saying, 
God bless the women of America ! ' " 
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" A compliment worth having 1 " interrupted Char- 
lotte, who was much engaged in this good work for 
the soldiers. 

* Especially when it comes from so ionest and 
truthful a* man," added Ella. 

* It is true, come from whomsoever it may," con- 
tinned Uncle William. "It has stirred my heart 
often to witness the devotion of our wives and daugh- 
ters, and even our mothers and grandmothers, to the 
good work of oaring for the sick and wounded soldiers. 
They have mitigated the sufferings of thousands m 
our army, and saved the lives of other thousands, 
by their timely assistance. I have known them to 
assemble at the public hall in a certain town, on 
the receipt of the news of a great battle, in which a 
few of their own friends were wounded, and toil all 
night in making shirts, drawers, night-gowns, and 
preparing bandages and lint, to be forwarded to the 
battle-field on the next morning. In one instance, 
the tidings of disaster reached a town on sabbath 
morning. Several of the brave men from that town 
were wounded. At the close of public service on 
that day, the pastor requested the ladies to assemble 
forthwith at the town-hall to prepare such articles as 
sick and wounded men would need ; and added,- that 
he had consented to leave for the battle-ground in 
Virginia, by the early tirain in the morning. The 
friends of the wounded had made known their wishes 
for him to go with their contributions, since there 
might be as much need of spiritual as of temporal 
aid ; and he had no heart to decline. 
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"The ladies repaired to the town-ball ; and many 
of them labored through the night (their food being 
carried to them). Articles were brought from the 
families too, such as sheets, pillow-cases, jellies, 
wines, and medicines; and, when the morning dawned, 
they had several large boxes well filled, which the 
gentlemen had packed and nailed, — enough to sup- 
ply a whole regiment of sick and wounded soldiers. 
Their pastor toiled with them ; and, on the arrival 
of the early train, started en his errand of mercy, 
bearing with him the blessing of many anxious hearts. 
Oh, how beautiful are such scenes ! While the 
sterner sex are bleeding, suffering, and dying for 
their country, the gentler sex at home are willing to 
exhaust themselves, in order to bear them timely aid 
to cheer their hearts ! 

"Volumes might be filled with such facts. The 
women of the whole North have been engaged' in 
patriotic labors that can never be fully appreciated. 
The amount of their contributions to the hallowed 
work of alleviating the sufferings of soldiers in the 
field cannot be exactly known ; but it must be many 
millions of dollars. Just think of the important 
agency which they have had in originating and sus- 
taining the fairs that have been held within the last 
year in aid of the Sanitary Commission. Millions of 
dollars have been realized from these fairs; and it 
is enough to know, that, without the agency of 
women, not one of these fairs would or could have 

been held. There was realized from the fair at Chi- 
vol. n. 4 
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cago, about $75,000 ; Cincinnati, $120,000 ; Boston, 
$147,000 ; Brooklyn, $400,000 ; Cleveland, $120,- 
000; Buffalo, $100,000; New York, $1,200,000; 
St. Louis, $575,000; Philadelphia, $1,300,000; 
Pittsburg, $350,000 ; smaller fairs, $150,000. To- 
tal, $4,537,000. 

"Why, girls!" continued Uncle William, with 
more and more enthusiasm, "do you not remember 
the famous quiltmg-paxty we had in this town, in 
behalf of the soldiers, just as the first winter of the 
war was coming on? " 

"Indeed I do," answered Charlotte, who quilted 
three days with seventy ladies. 

"I Shall not forget it very soon," said Charlie. 
" I did all but the quilting." Charlie was present on 
that occasion ; threaded needles, ran of errands, and 
served as general waiter. 

"Well, only think of the amount of comfort car- 
ried to sick and wounded soldiers in the hospitals by 
that single quilting-party ! You remember that a 
committee canvassed the town, calling at every house 
to solicit from the ladies their cast-off dresses, both 
cotton and woollen, designing that the woollen dress 
should make the lining of the quilt, and the cotton 
one should make the covering. You will recollect, 
that, to the surprise of all, the Jadies made fifty-six 
quilts during those three days." 

"And enough more were contributed by families 
to make over one hundred in all," said Charlotte. 

" Yes ! and the same thing was done in all the 
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towns, so that the hospitals were speedily supplied 
with beds and bedding, and every necessary article. 

w But I was saying that the Sanitary Commission 
was organized for a more extensive work than the 
Women's Relief Association at first contemplated. 
There were many things which the Government could 
not do for the army ; all of which must be done, in 
order to insure a final triumph. The object of the 
Sanitary Commission was to do what the Govern- 
ment could not. 

"The Commission sends inspectors to the army, 
whose business it is to report on the 'quality of 
rations and water; the method of camp-cooking; 
ventilation of tents and quarters; the drainage of 
the camp itself; the healthfulness of its site ; the ad- 
ministration of the hospital ; the police of the camp ; 
the quality of the tents, and the material used for 
flooring them; the quality of the clothing, and the 
personal cleanliness of the men ; ' and other points of 
equal importance to the health and efficiency of the 
army. 

"The Commission has caused to be prepared, by 
the best medical talent in the country, eighteen con- 
cise treatises on the best means of preserving health 
in camp, and on the treatment of the sick and 
wounded in camp and on the battle-field. These 
treatises have proved of great value to the surgeons, 
who have signified their appreciation of them by 
sending to the Commission for new copies, whenever 
they have lost any by the casualties of war. 
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" We owe the unusual health of our army to the 
labors of the Commission, and " 

" I thought there was much sickness in the army," 
interrupted Ella. 

" There is much disease in every army ; but com- 
paratively our army haa been unusually healthful. 

m 

In the Crimean War, the mortality was almost fright- 
ful, until the British Government established proper 
sanitary regulations. In the fall of 1854, the annual 
death-rate among the British forces was five hundred 
and eleven per thousand men ; and, in the early part 
of 1855, the mortality was so fearful, that the actual 
statistics of death's doings showed, that it would he 
necessary, if disease was not checked, to replace the 
dead army with a new one every ten months. But, 
within three months after their sanitary regulations 
were enforced, the mortality fell to two hundred and 
fifty per thousand men. And, from that time, the 
death-rate gradually and rapidly diminished, until 
the mortality in January, 1856, was twenty-five per 
thousand men. 

" The mortality of the United-States forces during 
the present war has been sixty-five per thousand 
men. For nine months, from June, 1861, to March, 
1862, the annual death-rate was only forty-four and 
a half per thousand men* Even during the most 
unfavorable period of the Peninsular campaign, when 
the effects of climate and the malaria of swamps 
were more deadly than those of the Crimea, the 
annual death-rate was only a hundred and sixty-* 
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five per thousand men,-— a fractional part of the 
mortality that prevailed in the British army at the 
most unhealthy period. And we owe this great 
blessing to the Sanitary Commission." 

"Why, then, were people so opposed to it for a long 
time, as they certainly were? " inquired Charlotte. 

"It was mere base prejudice. For months, the peo- 
ple hesitated to send their contributions to the army 
through the Commission; and many selected other 
channels through which to dispense their charities for 
the benefit of the soldiers* Even the Army surgeons 
were opposed to the Commission at first ; but now 
they cannot say too much in its praise. One prom- 
inent surgeon relates, that, after the Battle of Lee's 
Mill, he was destitute of medicine, and all articles 
of diet for the sick. In common with other surgeons, 
he had hitherto sneered at ' those Sanitary chaps who 
are always poking their noses into every body's busi- 
ness.' But they were there — the agents of tie 
Commission — with just the articles needed. Then, 
after the Battle of Williamsburg, the surgeons were 
equally destitute of essential aid for the sick and 
wounded. But a Sanitary steamer, freighted both 
with necessaries and luxuries for the «ick and 
wounded, came up, before the smoke of battle had 
cleared away ; and every want was supplied. Again : 
after the Battle of Hanover Court-House, this sur- 
geon bad several hundred wounded men thrown upon 
bis hands. He had not a bed, nor a dozen blankets, 
nor a cooking utensil, nor an article of food to cook. 
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He appealed to the medical director; but nothing 
could be had. He obtained a pass to White House ; 
and there he found the * Sanitary chaps,' who packed 
in boxes hundreds of clean sheets, blankets, bed- 
sacks, and pillows, together with condensed milk, 
farina, army-soup, tea, coffee, sugar, oranges, and 
lemons, and started with them for Hanover Court- 
House. Oh, what comfort and joy their benefac- 
tions carried to those sufferers 1 The surgeon says, 
that, when they got the hospital ready, he led one 
poor fellow to a bed; and, as the wounded man 
beheld the name of his own family on the sheet, his 
whole frame shook with convulsive sobs, and nearly 
all the patients joined him in weeping tears of grati- 
tude. The surgeon also sat down, and wept with 
his patients. 

"By this time, there was no opposition to the 
Sanitary Commission in that surgeon's heart. He 
had an article in his pocket, penned in opposition to 
the Commission, and intended for publication ; and 
now he committed the article to the flames. Since 
that time, he has been a warm friend of that noble 
organization." 

w This Commission provides nurses for the army : 
does it not?" inquired Ella. 

"Yes: when it commenced operations, a large 
corps of. nurses were put into the New-York hospitals 
to be drilled and qualified for service ; and most of 
them are now rendering good servipe to the country. 
The Commission also made the first plan for a 
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barrack hospital for the Government ; and that plan 
has been followed ever since in establishing general 
hospitals. Gentlemen connected with the Commis- 
sion invented hospital cars too, which have been 
found of so much service, and many other inventions 
and improvements. Cooking caldrons on wheels, for 
making soup, were made by the Commission. 

w But I cannot stop to specify. It is enough to 
know that a wonderful work has been done in this 
way for the army, and that the gratitude of thousands 
of our sick and wounded men alone can tell the 
story. Agents of the Commission say, that it is 
very affecting to witness the scene after a battle, and 
hear the expressions of gratitude from the men, who 
are speedily removed from a condition of cold, hun- 
ger, and hardship, to one of comfort and hope. On 
one of these occasions, a wounded man exclaimed, as 
he was laid on a comfortable bed, — 

" e This is just like home I ' 

w Another said, 'Oh, how goodl it's just as if 
mother was here I ' 

w ' I don't know that I can sleep, I am so glad ! ' 
said a third. 

w Still another, grasping the hand of the agent, 
and bursting into tears, sobbed, 'You are so kind, 
and — I — am so weakl'" 

* Poor fellows ! " ejaculated Ella, who was ever 
ready to bestow her sympathies upon the soldiers. 

" You can have some idea of the quantity of things 
distributed by the Sanitary Commission, when I tell 
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. you, that, after the Battle of Antietam, within ten, 
days, the Commission sent 28,763 pieees of dry- 
goods, shirts, towels, bed-ticks, pillows, &c; 30 
barrels of old linen, bandages, and lint; 3,188 
pounds of farina ; 2,620 pounds of condensed milk ; 
5,000 pounds of beef-stock and canned meats ; 3,000 
bottles of wine and cordials ; and several tons of 
lemons and other fruit ; crackers, tea, sugar, rubber- 
cloth, tin cups, and hospital conveniences. Also 
4,000 sets of hospital clothing, and large quantities 
of medicine, including the much-needed chloroform, 
were forwarded. 

"In two years (from September, 1861, to Septem- 
ber, 1863), the Western branches of the Commis- 
sion at Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, and New Albany, issued 1,250,- 
000 articles, such as blankets, comfortables, bed- 
ticks, towels, shirts, sheets, coats, handkerchiefs, 
slippers, &c. ; also, more than two hundred thou- 
sand pounds of bandages and rags ; more \hs.n fifty 
thousand pounds of sponges, and pads ; nine hun~ 
dred thousand pounds of crackers, dried bee/, tea, 
sugar, butter, &c. ; fifty thousand bushels of pota- 
toes, together with large quantities of jellies, wines, 
pickles, eggs, and chickens. 

"After the Battle of Shiloh, the Commission es- 
tablished a depot at Pittsburg Landing, and distribut- 
ed, in five weeks, 11,448 shirts; 3,686 pairs of 
drawers; 3,592 pairs of socks; 2,777 bed-sacks; 
543 pillows ; 1,045 bottles, of brandy, whiskey, an<$ 
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wine ; 799 bottles of porter ; 941 lemons ; 20,316 
pounds of dried fruit; 5,777 cans of fruit; 15,323 
pounds of farinaceous food. At this place, two 
women rendered very important aid to the Com- 
mission ; and one of them was called, by the soldiers, 
f The Cairo Angel/ " 

"I should think that there were a great many 
angels q£ that kind, by what you have said/' remarked 
Charlie. 

w And * good angels' too," responded Uncle Wil- 
liam. " I was about to say, that the work of sustain- 
ing the Sanitary Commission is the more attractive, 
because both old and young can engage in it. Even 
little children have rendered important service to the 
country in this way. Recently, the children of 
Fitchburg, Mass., held a fair for this object, and 
realized one hundred and ten dollars. Also two 
girls and a boy, of Brookline, Mass., held a fair 
in a private residence, which netted one hundred 
dollars for this good work. Many a bleeding sol- 
dier has had occasion to bless the loyal children of 
the land* In West Cambridge, Mass., a festival, 
originated by little girls, yielded thirteen hundred 
dollars. The children of the city of Buffalo have 
raised nearly two thousand dollars^ in various ways, 
for the soldiers. 

w Many of the articles sent to the Sanitary Com- 
mission have borne beautiful mottoes and sentiments, 
that are worthy of a place in history. Hear a few 
of them : — 
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" ' Be patient, be hopeful : the day is dawning.' 

" ' Remember Washington, the great Father of his coun- 
try, and emulate his virtues. 9 

" ' You suffer in a holy cause, and may you receive an 
everlasting reward ! ' 

" ' Forget not the invisible hand that leads you to vic- 
tory.' 

u i iiet not your hearts be troubled : ye believe in God ; 
believe also in me.' • 

" ' Let no traitors' feet pollute the glorious emblem of 
our freedom 1* 

" ' Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest' 

w On a bed-quilt was pinned a card, saying, — 

" * My son is in the army. Whoever is made warm by 
this quilt, which I have worked on for six days, and almost 
all of six nights, let him remember his own mother's love.' 

w On a pair of woollen socks was written, — 

u i These stockings were knit by a little girl five years 
old ; and she is going to knit some more, for mother says it 
will help some poor soldier.' 

" I have known many of the most beautiful acts 
of self-denial connected with this work. I know a 
young lady, whose father was never able to purchase 
a black silk dress for her, and she had been laying 
up money that came into her hand, little by little, 
for a long time, in order to buy such a dress. About 
a year ago, she had accumulated fifteen dollars for 
this purpose ; and she began to think of having one 
soon. But there came an earnest call in behalf of 
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the soldiers. Bloody battles had been fought, and * 
many were the sick and wounded demanding imme- 
diate assistance. She looked at her fifteen dollars, 
and she thought of the dress. But her true woman's 
heart said, * The soldiers need assistance more than I 
do the dress ; and they shall have it.' She gave the 
whole of it." 

" And went without the dress ? " added Ella. « I 
am afraid that I should not be so benevolent." 

" No : she did not go without a black silk dress. 
A neighbor heard of her self-denying act ; and he 
set an influence in motion, that soon procured her 
the present of a (Jress worth thirty dollars." 

" Good ! " exclaimed Charlie, " she deserved every 
bit of it." 

w So I think. And now I must drop this subject, 
and go home. I will add, however, that I have just 
read of a young lady in Maine, who has knit one 
hundred pairs of mittens for the soldiers, and fur- 
nished the yarn herself." 

w But when are we going to have more of the story 
of the Rebellion ? " asked Ella. 

" Almost any time that you please. If you can 
all come to my house on Saturday afternoon, we will 
have a talk. School will be out then, and we can have 
time to run over six or eight months of the war." 

* I will be there," replied Ella.* 

" And I will see that all are there," said Charlie. 

* It is settled, then," added Uncle William : "good 

by." 
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BATTLE OF MILL SPRING. 



SATURDAY afternoon brought Charlie, Ella, 
Jennie, Henry, and Marcus together ; and even 
our little chatterbox, Tommy, waa there in his ele- 
ments. Uncle William was ready for them at an 
early hour ; and frolicking and bustle soon gave place 
to the war-history. 

" Who knows any thing about the battle at Mill 
Spring?" inquired Uncle William. 

w I do not," answered Ella. 

w Nor I," said Charlie, without stopping to think. 

" Where was the Rebel Zollicoffer killed ? " 

" Oh, I remember now !" replied Charlie. "It was 
at Mill Spring, in Kentucky." 

* It is known too, as the Battle of Logan's Cross 
Roads, Fishing Creek, and Somerset," continued 
Uncle William. w The Rebels expected an easy vic- 
tory. They were full of hope, at the time, in the 
West. In Virginia they were more despondent, 
owing to the rigor of the blockade, that caused a 
scarcity of food. Disease, too, made fearful havoc 
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among their forces in the winter of 1862, in Vir- 
ginia. I have here a Rebel history of the war writ- 
ten by a Southern editor by the name of Pollard, and 
published in Richmond." 

"How do you know that it is true?" asked Mar- 
cus. 

" It may not all be true ; but I conclude, that the 
author would not make false statements to injure the 
Southern cause, fie is tempted to falsify, in order 
to make the worse appear the better cause. There- 
fore I consider that what he has written derogatory 
to the South may be true ; and I will read to you 
what Mr. Pollard says about the prevalence of 
disease at that time: — 

u ' The ravages of disease among the army of Virginia 
were terrible : the accounts of its extent were suppressed 
in the newspapers of the day ; and there is no doubt that 
thousands of our brave troops disappeared from notice, 
without a record of their end, in the nameless graves that 
yet mark the camping-grounds on the lines of the Potomac, 
and among the wild mountains of Virginia.' 

w And several writers on the Rebel side," continued 
Uncle "William, laying down the book, w confirm the 
statements concerning the high price of provisions. 
The author of * Battle-fields of the South,' who was 
an artillery officer on the field staff, says, that in 
Virginia, and other parts of the South, boots were 
sold for twenty-five dollars a pair ; cotton shirts, five 
dollars each ; common Manchester prints, one dollar 
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per yard ; coffee, three dollars per pound ; tea, fire 
dollars ; and sugar, fifty cents per pound ; writing 
paper, twenty-five dollars per ream ; board, from fifty 
to one hundred dollars per month. Their stock of 
medicines, too, was so limited, that many of the sick 
died for the want of proper treatment. Southern 
women contributed liberally to supply the wants of 
the soldiers; and, during the last three months 
of 1861, they contributed articles to the amount of 
three millions of dollars for the army. Many sold 
their jewelfy and other costly ornaments, to aid in 
building gunboats, after they had stripped their houses 
of all the sheets, blankets, and other things that 
could possibly be spared for the soldiers. The 
women of Alabama actually contributed two hundred 
thousand dollars for the construction of a gunboat 
to protect the Alabama River." 

"Such zeal is worthy of a better cause/' said 
Ella. 

" True ; and, exhibited for the cause of liberty, it 
would well-nigh eclipse the example of the women 
of Carthage in their struggle against the Romans. 

" At the West, affairs were more hopeful ; and the 
Rebels anticipated decisive victories. A few weeks 
before the Battle of Mill Spring, there was a hard 
conflict at Belmont, on the Mississippi, in which the 
Rebels claimed a victory, although Gen. Grant was 
quite well satisfied with the results of the engage- 
ment." 

w What was it ? * inquired Charlie. 
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* Well, Gen. Grant feared that the Rebels at Co- 
lumbus and Belmont might re-enforce Price in Mis- 
souri ; and he resolved to prevent it. fie arranged 
to break up the Rebel camp at Belmont, and thus 
threaten Columbus, while Gen. Smith should march 
from Paducah, and threaten it on the east. 

" Gen. Grant and Gen. M' demand commanded an 
expedition of three thousand men, who sailed from 
Cairo, twelve miles down the river, to attack the 
camp at Belmont. They sailed at night, in order to 
surprise the enemy. But the fog and darkness were 
such that they could not proceed f and it was morn- 
ing, before they landed. The Rebels saw them, and 
had abundant time to bring re-enforcements from 
Columbus. The camp was situated on an eminence, 
a short distance back from the river. It was not 
protected by any earth-work, but something better. 
Twenty acres of timber had been felled in front of 
the camp, making a very formidable abatis. Still 
our forces landed, and pressed forward in the face of 
a galling fire. It was apparently impossible for the 
men to scale the abatis of fallen timber ; but they 
4id, though many patriots laid down their lives in 
the attempt. 

"As soon as they gained the clear space around 
the camp, a charge was ordered ; and a terrible hand* 
to-hand fight ensued. There were eight thousand 
Rebels in the camp ; but Gen. Grant s heroes fell upon 
them with such impetuosity, that, after a brief but 
desperate battle, they broke and fled. The stars 
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and stripes waved over the spot, amid the cheers of 
the victors, who hauled down the Rebel flag, and 
trailed it in the dust. 

" The batteries at Columbus commanded this posi- 
tion, so that our men must destroy the camp, and 
hasten away. In a very short time, the whole 
camp was on fire ; and our forces were on their way 
back to their transports. The enemy, however, had 
planned to cut off their return ; and another battle was 
the result. The Federals were equal to the emer- 
gency, and cut their way, through the lines of the 
enemy, to the vessels, though it was. done at con*, 
siderable sacrifice of life. Our loss was eighty- 
four killed, and about three hundred wounded and 
missing." 

"How many did the enemy lose?" inquired Mar- 
cus. 

"Many more. They reported six hundred and 
eighty killed, and a thousand three hundred and 
seventy wounded, — five times as many as we lost. 

" On the following morning, under a flag of truce, 
our commanding general 8ent a party to administer 
to the wounded who were left in the hands of the 
enemy, and to bury the dead. Capt. Brooks, of 
the Twenty-seventh Illinois, found the dead body 
of a Rebel surgeon,' who, on examination, proved to 
be his own brother. Capt. Brooks knew that his 
brother was in the Rebel service ; but he did not 
know before, that he was in that vicinity. 

w While the squad of Federals were searching for 
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our wounded and dead, a faint voice was heard sing- 
ing 'The Star-spangled Banner*' Hurrying to the 
spot, they found a Federal soldier, both of whose feet 
were shockingly mutilated by a cannon-ball. They 
were in season to save the life of the hero. 

" There were % two members of Congress, Col. 
Wright, of Tennessee, and Col. Fourke, of Illinois, 
separated by the war. The former was a traitor; 
and the latter, a patriot. At parting, Col. Fourke 
shook hands with his associate, and said, in a humor- 
ous way, — 

w * Col. Wright, I expect the next time we meet, it 
will be on the battle-field ; and I want to ask one 
favor of you, — if you get me or any of my men, I 
want you to use us well. If I get you or any of 
your men, I will do the same.' 

"They met in the Battle of Belmont; and Col. 
Fourke took sixty prisoners from Col. Wright's regi- 
ment, and the Rebel colonel was badly wounded. 

w The Rebels derived much encouragement from this 
battle, because they supposed that the Federal loss 
was great. For, while our forces accomplished their 
object, — the destruction of the Rebel camp, -^- it was 
done at greater sacrifice than was anticipated. This 
fact may have been one reason of the more hopeful 
feelings of the enemy at the West. They were cer- 
tainly confident of success at the Battle of Mill Spring 
on the 19th of January, 1862. Their commander 
anticipated nothing else. Their defeat surprised the 
friends of their cause throughout Kentucky." 
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" I thought that Kentucky voted to be neutral, and 
take up neither for the North nor South," said 
Charlie. 

w She did." 

" How, then, was there a battle in Kentucky ? " 

w Because neither party respected the miserable 
policy of that State. Her course aid not deserve 
respect. The child who will look on, and see other 
members of the family destroy their own mother, 
does not deserve the name of child. And so die 
State that will stand aside, and allow the Govern- 
ment to be overthrown, without an effort to avert the 
disaster, is not worthy of a place in the Union. But 
her unpatriotic and selfish policy has been changed 
since that time; and her loyal men have stood up 
bravely for the Union. 

" The Rebel Government had sent Gen. Zollicoffer 

_ * 

to occupy the Cumberland Gap, and thus prevent 
the advance of our forces under Gen. Schvepf, an 
excellent Hungarian officer. Gen. Schvepf designed 
to drive Zollicoffer back into Tennessee, and capture 
the Cumberland Gap. But, his plan being frus- 
trated, he retired, and united his forces with those of 
Gen. Thomas. 

"During this time, Gen. Zollicoffer marched 
through Kentucky, as far as the Cumberland River, 
encamped on its banks, and threw. up defensive 
works. There Gen. Crittenden joined him, on 
receipt of the intelligence, that Gens. Thomas and 
Schvepf were advancing from Columbus. On the 
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arrival of Gen. Crittenden, his superior officer, Gen. 
ZollicofFer was second in command. 

" Gen. Crittenden resolved to make an unexpected 
attack upon our forces as soon as they approached 
to a certain position. He concluded that his chances 
of success would be greater by attempting a surprise 
at night than by waiting to be attacked. Accord- 
ingly, on the night of Jan. 19, at twelve o'clock, 
his army was put in motion to fall upon the Federal 
camp a few miles distant. It was a dark, stormy 
night ; and the roads vrere in a bad condition. Fre- 
quently their pieces of artillery sunk in the mud so 
as to require all the skill and force that could be mus- 
tered to extricate them. They meant to have fallen 
upon the Federals by the dawn of day ; but the 
darkness, rain, and mud so impeded their progress, 
that the morning found them at some distance from 
their place of anticipated victory. 

w Singular as it may seem, the Federals, instead 
of being themselves surprised, surprised the Rebels. 
They had learned of the advance of Gen. Crittenden, 
and marched to meet him. ZollicofFer's brigade was in 
advance of the Rebel army, so that the first shivering 
blow of the attack fell on him. In the early light 
of the morning, ZollicofFer's brigade was surprised 
by a roll of musketry, which was soon followed by 
the roar of cannon. The Rebels found that the 
Federal army was upon them: nothing daunted, 
however, their commanding officers shouted, — 

w * Chapman's Battery, forward I ' 
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" The men pressed up to the roadside to allow the 
battery to pass. Soon both armies were engaged, 
falling upon each other with determined bravery. 
Gen. Zollicoffer was a fearless officer, not at all 
disposed to cower before dangers. Besides, he had 
promised his men that he would lead them on to 
victory ; and he would not falter. Placing himself 
at the head of the Fifteenth and Seventeenth Missis- 
sippi Regiments, he addressed a few words of 
encouragement and hope to them, and then led them 
forward to charge our lines. Their standard-bearer 
fell, instantly killed. Three or four Rebels rushed 
forward to seize their falling banner, and again it 
was borne aloft. Our army poured a most destruc- 
tive fire into the regiments led by Zollicoffer; and 
one-half of their number fell before the murderous 
storm. 

w Gen. Crittenden ordered Carroll's brigade to sup- 
port Zollicoffer. As the men came up, Zollicoffer 
placed himself at their head, and led them in person. 
His splendid black charger was eeen to leap a barrier, 
when Zollicoffer rolled from his saddle, killed by a 
Federal bullet. At the same time, his horse was hit, 
also, and fell dead. 

" e Zollicoffer is dead ! ' exclaimed a hundred voices. 

" ' Zollicoffer is killed ! ' was the wild cry that ran 
through the Rebel lines, filling many with consterna- 
tion, and rousing others to fury and madness. A 
few of the enemy rushed forward to avenge his 
death ; but the mass of the Rebel army was dispirited 
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and panic-stricken by the death of their gallant 
leader. His fall was the signal of defeat and panic. 

"Gen. Crittenden endeavored to rally his men; 
but it was to little purpose. Two or three times he 
caused a portion of them to make a stand ; but, in 
every instance, they were routed and scattered. 
The commander of the Tenth Indiana Regiment 
pursued the retreating foe ten miles ; and he found 
the way strewed with wagons, blankets, muskets, and 
swords, — proof that the enemy fled for dear life." 

"How many did the enemy number?" asked 
Charlie. 

"Eight or ten thousand ; and they were retreating 
to their intrenchments on the banks of the Cumber- 
land River. About three o'clock in the afternoon, 
they reached their fortifications, which our army 
prepared to storm on the following morning. Our 
artillery sent shot and shell into their worker on that 
afternoon; but the capture by assault was reserved 
till another day. 

" Our men had fasted all day ; and, when darkness 
covered them at night, they had no rations with 
which to satisfy their hunger. Without supper, they 
lay down to rest, when Capt. Cross remarked, — 

•"The man who can't fast two days over Zolli- 
coffer's scalp, is no man at all.' 

"Without complaint, our victorious army sought 
rest, scarcely thinking that rations would arrive before 
morning. But, during the night, the teams came up 
with a supply of crackers and bacon. 
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"During the night, the Rebels evacuated their 
intrenchments, having previously spiked their guns, 
and thrown them into the river. * They retreated 
towards Monticello. In the morning, our army took 
possession of their works, when some interesting 
trophies were found. Among them were two or 
three brief letters which I will read, as they disclose 
somewhat the state of things : — 

"'Col. Spear, — Wo fought you bravely and desper- 
ately, but misguidedly. We leave here under pressing 
circumstances, but do not feel that we are whipped. We 
will yet succeed, and — ' 

" Here the letter closes, " remarked Uncle William ; 
"and the eye-witness of *the battle, who gave 'this 
letter to the public, suggests that the circumstances 
became so pressing that he could not finish it. 

"Here is another, written on a piece of brown 
paper, with a pencil: — 

"Jan. 19, 1862, Fishing Creek. 

"The great battle at Fishing Creek took place. Our 
loss was great; supposed to be eight hundred killed and 
wounded, and a great many taken prisoners. We will try 
them again at our breastwork, if they come to us." 

" That shows how terribly they were cut up," said 
Charlie. "I think the writer of that letter would 
confess to a whipping." 

w Perhaps so. The Rebel reports say, that Gen. 
Crittenden ordered this attack against the remon- 
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strances of Gen. Zollicoffer ; and, for this reason, he 
was blamed throughout the South. A paper at 
Memphis said, that Crittenden was * a traitor of the 
deepest dye, and deserved hanging to the nearest 
tree. We hope that -the charges against him will 
prove false, and that the deplorable catastrophe was 
caused, not by treachery, but by whiskey, which he 
is said to drink to such excess that he has not drawn 
a sober breath for months.' " 

"Then Gen. Crittenden was intemperate, — was 
he?" said Ella. 

" Yes : he was a drunkard, and was once court- 
martialled for this vice. Perhaps he lost this battle 
in consequence of drunkenness, as Southern papers 
declared." 

"What became of the body of Zollicoffer ?" in- 
quired Charlie. 

" It was treated with respect, and embalmed ; and 
subsequently it was given up to his friends. I forgot 
to tell you, that, when Crittenden's troops crossed Big 
Creek, the bridge broke down, and men and horses 
were precipitated into the stream." 

w Indeed ! " exclaimed Ella, w they met with disas- 
ter on every side." 

W I will read to you a paragraph from a corres- 
pondent who was on the spot, inasmuch as it shows 
that too much bravery (which is recklessness) is as 
f bad as cowardice. The Rebel commander was more 
brave than wise. The writer says, — 
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" ' What a lucky thing that Zoliicoffer was bold enough 
to attack our force ! Had he not done so, a battle would 
not have been fought here for a long time. Nor can this 
victory be credited to the skill of a brigadier-general. The 
battle was entirely accidental. The position was entirely 
a chance position ; and the men themselves, led by their 
colonels, fought the battle, and won it The Tenth Indiana 
got into the fight, supporting their pickets; the Fourth 
Kentucky and Ninth Ohio rushed in, without orders, to 
support the Tenth. Whether the Second Minnesota had 
orders to go in or not, I do not know. And these four 
regiments did all the fighting that was done ; and that was 
enough to whip the eight regiments Zoliicoffer had in the 
engagement.' " 

"Then all of our forces were not engaged," re- 
marked Charlie. * 

"No: only a part of them. Yet the Rebels 
supposed that they were fighting twenty thousand 
men." 

"How many prisoners did we take?" inquired 
Marcus. 

" About one hundred and fifty, among whom were 
a number o£ officers. The Rebel loss was nearly 
two hundred killed, and the number of their wounded 
who fell into our hands was sixty-six. Their killed, 
wounded, and prisoners amounted to three hundred 
and fifty. Our loss was thirty-nine killed, and a 
hundred and ninety-four wounded. 

" To Col. Fry of the Fourth Kentucky Regiment 
belongs the distinction of having shot Gen. Zol- 
iicoffer ; though he knew not that it was the Rebel 
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general, until he took a letter from his pocket after 
he was killed. It is remarkable that Col. Fry 
escaped ; for many balls were fired at him, and his 
horse was shot under him. After the battle, a Rebel 
prisoner said to him, 'So many of us pointed our 
guns directly at you, I congratulate you that you are 
alive ; but you must be mighty hard to shoot.' Dur- 
ing the engagement, a Tennessean managed to escape 
to Col. Fry's regiment, where he fought for the Union, 
and shot the very traitor who forced him into the 
Rebel army. 

" After the battle, Dr. Cliff, who was Zollicoffer's 
brigade surgeon, and Col. Carter, of the Twentieth 
(Rebel) Tennessee Regiment, both of whom were 
taken prisoners, stood in front of a Federal tent as 
the Minnesota Regiment passed by, with banner fly- 
ing, and the band playing ( Hail Columbia ; ' when 
both of the Rebel prisoners burst into tears, and Col. 
Carter remarked,— 

wt I love the old flag still, though compelled to 
fight against it!'" 

"He should have thought of that before," said 
Marcus. 

" True ; and it should warn every man to consider 
well, before he lifts his arm against his country's 
flag. 

"I otfght to mention here one instance of patri- 
otic courage among the musicians, who do not go to 
war for the purpose of fighting. In the hottest of 
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the engagement, the fife and drum majors of the 
Tenth Indiana, Daniel and James Conklin, threw 
aside their instruments ; and, seizing the muskets of 
two of their fallen brothers, rushed into battle, and 
fought valiantly, until victory was won." 

" Their music was in their cartridge-boxes," 
remarked Henry, who remembered the regiment 
that went through Baltimore without a band. 

"It was evidently a hard battle," said Charlie. 

"Bloody and short," answered Uncle William; 
" and sad havoc was made with arms and legs. You 
have little conception of the mutilation of limbs that 
war occasions." 

" I saw one soldier in Boston," interrupted Henry, 
" who lost both arms in battle." 

" And I read the letter of a chaplain, yesterday," 
continued Uncle William, " in which he related this 
touching incident. He was holding a meeting re- 
cently at Nashville, when he requested his congre- 
gation of soldiers to signify who of their number had 
become Christians. 

"'All who have found Christ in the army, raise 
your right hands.' % 

" About twenty raised their hands. ^Then it oc- 
curred to him that some might have lost their right 
arms ; and he requested those who had, to raise their 
left hands, if they had become Christians in the 
army. 

"Several responded at once by raising their left 
hands. 
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"Now the thought flashed upon his mind, that 
soldiers are sometimes armless; and he said, — 

" * Perhaps some soldiers who have lost both arms 
have become Christians on the tented field. If there 
be any such, let them rise.' 

" Three armless disciples rose to acknowledge their 
interest in Christ." 

"What a sad sight!" exclaimed Ella, deeply 
impressed with the sacrifice which these brave men 
had made. 

* e It is the price of liberty," added Uncle William ; 
" of liberty in all ages of the world. 

" But I must hasten to recount the capture of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, or my story will be too long." 

"That will be a capital part of the story," said 
Charlie : " we shall listen with interest." 
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IV. 



FALL OF FORT HENRY. 



" TjlORT HENRY was captured at Cairo," re- 

J? marked Uncle William. 

w How so ? " inquired Charlie. 

" It was there that Com. Foote planned and per- 
fected his expedition to capture Forts Henry and 
Donelson. Cairo is a town of several thousand 
inhabitants, situated on a point of land, formed by 
the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, a 
hundred and seventy-five miles below St. Louis ; and 
its situation makes it an important position for the 
Federal Goverment to hold. A levee, said to have 
cost nearly one million of dollars, does not prevent 
the town from being overflowed with water at 
times. When Com. Foote prepared his fleet of 
gunboats there, the town was a complete area of 
mud, soft as a bed of mortar, in consequence of the 
constant tread of men and animals. Soldiers couldn't 
look neatly, if they would. The business of boot- 
blacks was extinct, since a single step was sufficient 
to obliterate their work. On the whole, a dirtier, 
muddier, more unwholesome, and gloomy town did 
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not exist in the Western waters, than this same town 
of Cairo. But it was a good place for fitting out a 
gunboat expedition." 

" Com. Foote is dead, — is he not ? " asked Ella. 

w He is. After the reduction of Island No. 10, 
he was reluctantly compelled, by intense suffering 
from a wound received at the Battle of Fort Donel- 
son, and still unhealed, to ask for leave of absence ; 
which was granted. In July, 1862, the President 
appointed him one of the nine rear-admirals on the 
active list. While preparing to assume an important 
command, his health, impaired by. his wound and 
excessive labors, failed ; and he died in New York, 
June 20, 1863. 

"Com. Foote was a noble man and Christian, 
sharing the confidence of all who knew him. He 
allowed no unnecessary work on the sabbath. In- 
stead of ordering his expedition to sail on the sab- 
bath, as too many commanders would do, he spent 
. the first sabbath of February in the house of God. 
On that morning, he visited his gunboats, and read 
his orders that no unnecessary work should be per- 
formed on that day. On the following day (Mon- 
day), his expedition sailed. 

w The commodore allowed no strong drink on 
board his gunboats. He had singular influence over 
his men, and persuaded them that it was much better 
for them to adopt the principle of total abstinence 
than to form the habit of drinking. It is a remarka- 
ble fact, that he never commanded a naval ship, with-r 
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out introducing a similar reform within a short time ; 
and he accomplished his purpose, too, by persuasion. 
When he was placed in command of the brig 'Perry,' 
and joined the American squadron on the African 
coast, he filled his casks with water, instead of whis- 
key; and, during the two years of his service in 
connection with that squadron, he did not lose a 
man. His consistent, Christian life, which forbade 
profanity, intemperance, and vulgarity among his 
men, presented a striking contrast with many military 
and naval officers who disgrace themselves and their 
country by their vices, 

"His flag-ship, on this expedition, was provided 
with a * Sacred Place,' as the commodore called it, 
to which any one of the crew could retire to read his 
Bible, and pray. He provided them with a good 
library, telling them that it would do them much 
more good than the usual allowance of grog. Thus 
provided for his fearful work, he got his fleet under 
way." 

"What gunboats were there in his fleet ?" in- 
quired Charlie. 

w The e Cincinnati,' f Essex,' » St. Louis,' * Caron- 
delet,' e Lexington,' * Tyler,' and * Conestoga.' Sev- 
eral steamboats, also, accompanied the fleet ; having 
on board ten regiments of soldiers. Gen. Grant 
commanded the land force. 

"On Tuesday morning, at the dawn of day, the 
fleet anchored about four miles below Fort Henry. 
This fort was on the east side of Tennessee River ; 
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and Fort Donelson was about ten miles distant, on 
the west side of Cumberland River. A road was cut 
through the woods between the forts, so that the gar- 
rison of one could easily communicate with that of the 
ofher. These two forts were erected by the Rebels, 
in order to prevent our army from going down into 
the heart of- secession ; for, at high water, large 
steamboats could reach Nashville by the Cumberland 
River ; and Florence, in Northern Alabama, by the 
Tennessee River." 

"Why did the fleet anchor four miles below the 
fort?" asked Ella. 

w To land Gen. Grant's forces, who were to march 
around to the rear of the fort, to prevent the escape 
of the Rebels. 

w First, scouts were sent ashore ; and they called 
at a farm-house, where they found a woman, of 
whom they made inquiries. 

w e You will never take Fort Henry,' said the wo- 
man. 

* w f We shall take it,' answered one of the scouts ; 
f for we have a fleet of gunboats.' 

w 'Your gunboats will be blown sky-high,' respond- 
ed the woman with a confident air. 

u ' What makes you think so ? ' 

"She declined to answer the last question, and 
betrayed considerable sympathy with secession. The 
scouts inferred, that she knew something that would 
benefit the fleet, could she be compelled to reveal 
it. Accordingly, they told her that she must go 
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with them as a prisoner, unless she disclosed the 
secret. She was alarmed at the prospect before 
her, and proceeded to inform them, that the river 
was full of torpedoes, which would blow up the 
gunboats. 

w On receiving the report of the scouts, Com. Foote 
caused the river to be searched with grappling-irons ; 
and six infernal machines were discovered." 

" So that the information which the woman gave 
the scouts enabled the commodore to clear the river," 
said Charlie. 

"Yes; although it would have made but little 
difference, since they were all defective. 

" Here Gen. Grant landed his forces, two brigades 
of which, under the command of Gen. Smith, were to 
cross the river to the western shore, and take posses* 
sion of the heights which commanded the fort ; while 
the division of Gen. M' demand was to march to the 
rear of the rebels, on the eastern shore. It was Tues- 
day night when they landed, and encamped on the 
banks of the river. The following day (Wednes- 
day) was spent in preparations for the conflict. It 
was half-past ten o'olock on Thursday morning, when 
the army was ready to advttnce. 

"Com. Foote told Gen. Grant, that he should 
take the fort within an hour after he commenced the* 
bombardment, and expressed a fear that the land 
force would not be able to invest the fort in time. 

" Gen. Grant assured the commodore that he would 
be in position by the time the fort was captured. 
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•With these words, they separated ; and Com. Foote 
steamed up, so as to attack the fort at twelve o'clock, 
— the time agreed upon with Gen. Grant. 

w His instructions were very brief: four gunboats, 
which he named, were to keep in line ; and the other 
three were to follow the iron-clads, and throw shells 
over those in advance. 

" His directions to the commanders were very sim- 
ple and characteristic : — 

" ' Do just as I do,' — that was all. 

"He gave some good advice to the crews about 
firing, — that they must fire low and slow, keep cool, 
and make every shot tell. 

"At thirty-four minutes past twelve o'clock, the 
'Cincinnati,' which the commodore had made his flag- 
ship, opened fire on the fort. Immediately all the 
gunboats followed suit, in obedience to the orders of 
the commodore : * Do just as I do. 9 

w The guns of the fort responded, — twelve in all. 
The fort had seventeen guns, though but twelve 
were in position to sweep the river. There was one 
continuous roar of artillery that reverberated over the 
distant hills. The shells from the fleet fell into the 
fort, ploughing up the ground, and almost burying 
the gunners beneath the sand and dirt that were hurled 
about. The shot and shell from the fort screamed 
through the air, and plunged into the river, around 
the gunboats, throwing the water into the air as if 
some mysterious agency were blowing up the bed 
of the river. 
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"Fiercely the contest raged. The log-huts in the % 
fort were blown into fragments, and the tents were 
torn to shreds. The Rebels ran hither and thither to 
find shelter from the storm of death that had burst 
upon them. Behind stumps and trees, they skulked, 
terrified by the dreadful scene around them. It was 
at this point (so says a Rebel report) , that a brave 
officer rode by a stump where three or four of his 
men were trying to shelter themselves from the storm 
of shell, when he said, partly jesting, and partly as 
a rebuke, — 

"'Boys, why does that stump require such a 
guard?' 

" A shot from the fort struck the * Essex,' com- 
manded by William D. Porter, a son of the famed 
commander of the ' Essex ' in the war with England, 
in 1813 ; and disabled her. It struck her between 
the iron plates, tore through the timbers, and entered 
the boiler, causing a serious disaster. Twenty-eight 
of her crew were scalded, including her brave com- 
mander ; and the vessel was obliged to fall out of the 
line of battle. 

w Com. Foote kept on, notwithstanding this disas- 
ter ; and soon the Rebels fled in consternation. They 
could no longer withstand the terrible fire that was 
poured upon them ; and, before Gen. Grant's forces 
could get into position to intercept them, they fled in 
utter confusion. They did not stop to gather up their 
letters, portemonnaies, and watches, but left all ; and 
took to their heels as if seized by a sudden panic." 
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"Where was Gen. Grant, that he did not intercept 
and capture them ? " inquired Charlie. w I expected 
to hear that the whole force was captured." 

w The roads were so muddy, in consequence of a 
severe tempest, that Gen. Grant found it impossible 
to invest the fort, as he intended, before it was cap- 
tured. He was not in sight of the fort when it was 
surrendered. His advance reached it one hour after 
it was captured. 

" How many Rebels were there in the fort?" in- 
quired Henry. 

* About seven thousand ; and all of them escaped 
but sixty-three, and a few of their sick in the hos- 
pital. Four dead bodies only were found in the fort. 
The few who remained in the fort were of the braver 
sort, who resolved to stand by their gallant com- 
mander, Gen. Tilghman. 

w Seeing that longer resistance was vain, Gen. 
Tilghman ordered the white flag to be raised in token 
of surrender. 

* ' Hurrah ! hurrah ! ' was the joyous cry that 
went up from the gunboats. 

w * Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 9 rose peal on peal 
of victorious shouts. 

"Com. Foote sent an officer to the fort with the mes- 
sage, that he would wait upon Gen. Tilghman on 
board the flag-ship. The Rebel general responded 
in person, and soon was in the presence of the com- 
modore. 

w * What terms do you grant me?' inquired Gen. 
Tilghman. 
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* 

w f Your surrender must be unconditional, sir : I can 
grant you no other terms/ 

w * Well, sir, if I must surrender, it gives me pleas* 
ure to surrender to so brave an officer as you.' 

wt You do perfectly right to surrender, sir; but I 
should not have done it on any condition.' 

w ' Why so ? . I do not understand you.' 

w ' Because I was ftdly determined to capture the 
fort, Or go to the bottom.' 

w * I thought I had you, commodore ; but you were 
too much for me.' 

w * How could you fight against the old flag, gen- 
eral?' 

" 'Well, it did come hard at first ; but, if the North 
had only let us alone, there would have been no 
trouble. She would not abide by the constitution. 

"'You are mistaken, general; and the whole 
South is mistaken. The North has always been 
willing that the South should have all her rights 
under the constitution. The South began the war ; 
and she will be responsible for thfc blood which has 
been shed to-day.'" 

" How could Gen. Tilghman deny it ? " said Ella. 

"He could not. The patriotic words of Com. 
Foote silenced him; and I have no doubt that his 
conscience condemned him." 

"How large was the fort?" inquired Charlie. 

"It enclosed about four acres. There was an 
encampment behind it, also, covering nearly thirty 
acres, in which were tents, log-huts, and rifle-pits. 
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"When Com. Foote was told that the garrison 
numbered seven thousand or more, he remarked, — 

w * I am sorry for it ; because, if they stand their 
ground, there will be great destruction of life from 
the heavy shells ; for. I shall take the fort, or sink 
with the ships.' " 

" Where did the Eebels go ? " asked Marcus. w I 
cannot help thinking that it was a foolish piece of 
business to let them escape." 

" They fled to Fort Donelson by the military road 
that was cut through the forest. The night before 
their flight, they were re-enforced by one thousand 
cavalry; but they proved of little service. There 
were quite a number of officers among the prisoners 
whom we captured, and two of them were West- 
Point graduates." ' 

" Which two were they ? " inquired Charlie, 

" Gen. Tilghman, of Kentucky, commanding the 
district ; and Capt. Taylor, of Tennessee, chief of 
artillery, and commander of the fort." 

* Gen. Tilghman was sent to Fort Warren, — was 
he not? " continued Charlie. 

"He was; and Gen. Buckner, too, who was 
captured, a few days afterward, at Fort I)onelson. 
Gen. Tilghman's mother was a Union woman, and 
she visited her son at Fort Warren. Her first excla- 
mation, on meeting him, was, * O my Rebel son! 9 
During her conversation with him, she said, * When 
I heard that you were taken, I thanked God that 
you were rescued from 'secession influences ; and,. 
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were I to hear that there was any chance of your 
being exchanged, I would go on my knees to the 
President to prevent your again joining the Rebels ; 
for I had rather have you remain here during your 
life than to know you were among the traitors of the 
country.' " 

w A noble woman I " exclaimed Ella. 

" Truly so ; and her patriotic demeanor must have 
been a severe rebuke to her son." 

" Was this the first battle in which our iron-clad 
vessels were engaged ? " inquired Charlie. 

w It was the first in which they were subjected to 
an actual test of their strength. Com. Foote says 
in his report, that the ' Cincinnati ' received thirty- 
one shots; the 'Essex,' fifteen; the 'St. Louis/ 
seven ; and the ' Carondelet,' six. One person was 
killed, and nine wounded, on the ' Cincinnati ; ' and 
one was killed on the 'Essex,' in addition to the 
twenty-eight who were scalded. This battle proved 
that iron-clads would be of great service to the Fed- 
eral cause. * 

"Dr. Voorhies of Mississippi, a brigade surgeon, 
was among the prisoners; and he relates, that the 
garrison had a Wisconsin youth in their hands as a 
prisoner of war, at the commencement of the attack ; 
and his arm was shattered to pieces by one of the 
first balls from the gunboats. He was carried back 
to a log-hut ; and Dr. Voorhies was amputating the 
arm, when a shell came crashing through the hut. 
The doctor continued the operation, however ; whilt 
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the brave boy talked with firmness during the sawing 
of the bone. Another shell went plunging in the hut, 
when Dr. Voorhies caught up the patient in his arms, 
and ran into one of the bomb-proofs, remarking, — 

" c It is too hot for us there ! ' 

w c If you think this is hot,' answered the young 
patriot, 'it will be a good deal too hot for you by^ 
and by.' 

"When the doctor told the story, he added, 'I 
should like to see that boy again. He is the bravest 
little fellow I ever saw.' 

"On board the * Essex,' one of the seamen was 
very badly scalded. His clothing was removed, lin- 
seed oil and flour applied; and he was carefully 
wrapped in blankets, and laid in bed. A few minutes 
after came the news that the Eebel flag was struck, 
and the fort surrendered. In his joy and gladness, ' 
he sprang out of his berth, ran up on deck, and 
waved his blanket in the air, and hurrahed for the 
stars and stripes. After the excitement was over, he 
was unable to go below, without help ; and he died 
on the following night. 

w Com. Foote would make the most of his oppor- 
tunity ; and he immediately directed three gunboats, 
under command of Capt. Phelps, to proceed up the 
river as far as they could, and destroy or capture 
all the enemy's boats to be found, and also demolish 
or burn the railroad bridge over the Tennessee, 
about twenty-five miles from Fort Henry; thus 
cutting the communication between Bowling Green 
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and Memphis and Columbus. This expedition ac- 
complished its purpose, — destroyed the bridge, cap- 
tured three steamboats and one unfinished gunboat, 
together with a large quantity of military stores. 
The enemy themselves destroyed six boats to prevent 
th^ir falling into Federal hands. 
• * Capt. Phelps proceeded nearly two hundred 
miles up the river, as far as Florence, Ala. ; and 
everywhere he met with unmistakable evidence of a 
Union feeling. Men, women, and children ran to 
the shore to hail the star-spangled banner as * it 
floated from the peaks of the. gunboats ; and many a 
man wept tears of joy at the sight. On the way, 
twenty-five men enlisted in the Union service, thus 
proving their love for the dear old flag. Capt. 
Phelps was just the man to conduct such an expedi- 
tion. 

"As soon as Capt. Phelps started up the river, 
Com. Foote returned to Cairo to care for his 
wounded and scalded men, and to repair his gun- 
boats. A friend said to him at Cairo, — 

WC I am afraid, commodore, that you have over- 
worked. You must have rest and sleep.' 

"'Yes,' answered the commodore: 'I have been 
obliged to work pretty hard, and need rest ; but I 
never slept better in my life than night before last, 
and I never prayed more fervently than on yesterday 
morning before going into the battle : but I couldn't 
sleep last night for thinking of those poor fellows on 
board the w Essex. " ' 
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* He was still in Cairo on the following sabbath. 
As usual, he went to church ; but the minister was 
not there. He went to an officer of the church, and 
urged him to take charge of the meeting; but he 
declined. Then the commodore entered the pulpit 
himself, -to the gratification of many soldiers who 
were present. He read a chapter in the Bible, 
offered a fervent prayer, and then preached a short 
sermon from John xiv. 1, /Let not your heart be 
troubled : ye believe in God ; believe also in me.' 
Every hearer pronounced it good, and more confi- 
dence than ever was inspired in the Christian com- 
modore." 

w No. wonder ! " exclaimed Ella. 

"No one can help having confidence in such an 
officer," said Charlie* 
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V. 



FALL OF FOBT DONELSON. 

"T^ORT DONELSON was doomed," continued 
-L Uncle William. "It was in Gen. Grant's 
programme to capture that stronghold ; and his plan 
was to move two divisions of the army across the 
country to attack the fort in the rear ; while the re- 
mainder should be conveyed, with the gunboats, 
around to the fort by Cumberland River. The first 
two divisions were ordered to march at once across 
the land ; and the remainder embarked on the steam- 
boats to sail down the Tennessee and up the Cum- 
berland. Com. Foote suggested, that the land force 
would reach its destination, before it would be pos- 
sible for him to* return from Cairo to co-operate ; 
but Gen. Grant was behind time in the capture of 
Fort Henry, and he did not mean to be so again : 
so he pressed forward." 

w How many days was that after the surrender of 
Fort Henry ? " asked Charlie. 

" It was on the Tuesday following (Feb. 11) that 
the army marched, having received re-enforcements 
from Gen. Halleck. On that night, the land force 
bivouacked about four miles from Henry towards 
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Donelson. It was a cold winter's night, and they 
had no tents to shelter them. Still they were 
cheerful and happy, laughing, jesting, telling stories, 
and boasting of what they would do on the morrow. 

"Their hardship on that night was mitigated by. 
the enjoyment of an excellent supper. The woods 
around them were filled with pigs, which belonged 
to the people in that vicinity. The pigs were al- 
lowed to run in the woods, feeding on hickory-nuts 
and acorns. Our soldiers shot these animals in 
large numbers ; and roast pork, hard-bread, and 
coffee made them a capital meal. Hundreds of fires 
were kindled, which lighted up the forests, hills, and 
fields for miles around ; and, after cooking and eating 
supper, they lay down beside these, wrapped in their 
blankets, for rest. 

w Early in the morning, the army was again in 
motion. A few hours' march over a very uneven 
country would bring them to the fort. The cavalry 
advanced, and swept the whole region in front to 
guard against a surprise. About noon, they came 
in sight of the Rebel works. The afternoon was 
spent in surveying the ground, and making prepara- 
tions for the attack." 

" Then Gen. Grant did not wait for the gunboats 
to arrive ? " remarked Charlie. 

"No : he was on the ground, ready to go to work ; 
and he would wait for nothing." . 

" How many men did the Rebels have in the fort ? " 
inquired Henry. 
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w About twenty-three thousand. Large re-enforce- 
ments had just been sent to the fort from Gen. Albert 
Sidney Johnston's army, at Bowling Green, in Ken- 
tucky, and from Gen. Lee's army, in Virginia. It 
was of vital importance to the Southern cause to 
hold this fort. Its fall would give Nashville, Bow- 
ling Green, Columbus, and the very heart of secession, 
to the Federals : therefore no pains or sacrifice was 
spared to hold the fort." 

" Who commanded the fort?" continued Charlie. 

w Gen. Floyd, of whom I told you in another 
place. Gens. Pillow, Buckner, and Johnson were 
there with their respective commands. 

w Another night, our forces lay down in their 
blankets, with no shelter but the canopy of heaven 
over them. Thursday morning dawned (Feb. 13) 
bright and mild. A change in the weather had taken 
place in the night ; and a mild, balmy breeze from the 
south made the morning almost spring-like. 

" Our forces were "greeted early with rebel shells, 
to which the men responded with loud hurrahs, as 
they hurried into battle-line. Soon the artillery-fire 
on both sides became terrific ; and it continued until 
noon, when the infantry entered the contest. 

w Gen. M'Clernand, who commanded one division 
of our army, decided to capture a Rebel redoubt, 
behind which batteries were planted, hurling death 
among our men. • He ordered Col. Wallace, with 
his brave Western men, to assault the works. 
Never was there made a more determined attack 
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upon a fortification than was made by these heroic 
volunteers, though it was done at great sacrifice. " 

w Did they take it ? " asked Marcus, who was more 
concerned to know the result than the details. 

w No : they found an insurmountable barrier in 
their way, in the shape of fallen trees and rows of 
sharp stakes; and they were obliged to retire. 

"Col. Birge's sharpshooters, however, did fearful 
execution. They were all experienced gunners, who 
could bring down a squirrel, with their rifles, from the 
tops of the tallest trees. They were fleet of foot, 
tough, fearless, and patriotic. They wore gray uni- 
forms of felt, with skull-caps, and carried powder- 
horns and knapsacks made of buffalo-skin. Each 
man had a whistle, too, used to give the signal to 
advance or retreat, and to move to the right or left. 
They were permitted to go where they could do the 
best service ; and they glided through the woods, 
skulking behind stumps and trees, and drawing 
nearer and nearer to the Rebel trenches. It was 
death for a Rebel to show his head above the breast- 
works. On the afternoon of that day, these watch- 
ful sharpshooters killed scores of the enemy. 

"At sunset, our army had gained nothing, and 
lost many men. The wind, too, had changed to the 
east ; and a driving storm began. At first it rained, 
then hailed, and then snowed. The wind increased, 
and the snow blew and drifted as you have often seen 
it in the winter. Yet our soldiers had no tents; 
neither could they kindle camp-fires, lest they should 
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draw the fire of the enemy. It was a night of suf- 
fering, anxiety, and horror to our men. 

w To add to their apprehensions, their rations were 
exhausted, and the gunboats had not yet arrived with 
supplies. Gen. Grant was harassed with the deep- 
est solicitude through all that gloomy night." 

" He ought to have waited for the gunboats to be 
repaired, and reach the place, before he attacked the 
fort," suggested Ella. 

w I am glad he didn't ! " answered our resolute 
boy, Marcus. "It showed that he wasn't afraid." 

" Well, I suppose that he knew what to do . better 
than we," responded Uncle William. w At any rate, 
he took the responsibility of that attack ; and, through 
great sufferings and sacrifices, his noble army tri- 
umphed. 

" That night was the coldest that had been known in 
that region for a long time ; but the weather was more 
moderate on Friday morning. Still, neither army was 
disposed to fight ; and hostilities were not resumed, 
except by the indomitable sharpshooters. The enemy 
might have fallen upon our dispirited army on that 
morning, and whipped us ; for our forces were less 
than the Rebel garrison by several thousands. But 
the Rebels were not inclined to attempt it. 

"A courier had been stationed, by Gen. Grant, 
down the river to watch for the coming of the fleet. 
Before noon, he came dashing through the forests with 
the glad tidings, that the gunboats were approaching. 
You can imagine how overjoyed the soldiers were." 
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"It must have been a happy moment to them," 
said Ella. 

"I have no doubt that they hurrahed to their 
hearts' content," added Charlie. 

w Yes : they made the welkin ring with their 
cheers. The supplies and re-enforcements were landed 
about three miles below the fort ; and a road was cut 
through the woods, and communication opened with 
the army. Gen. Wallace arrived also from Fort 
Henry, with his command. The whole army was 
supplied with rations as soon as possible. 

"At three o'clock in the afternoon, Com. Foote 
steamed up for the purpose of attacking the water- 
batteries, which were posted between the river and 
the fort. The fort itself was on a hill so high that 
the guns of the iron-clads could not reach it. 

r One. and a half miles below the fort, there is a 
bend in the river ; and, as soon as the fleet rounded 
that point, all the guns of the fort, purposely ar- 
ranged so as to sweep them at that moment, poured 
a raking fire into them. The gunboats replied, 
throwing shells directly into the batteries ; the explo- 
sion of which caused fearful havoc among the Rebels. 
Nearer and* nearer the gunboats drew to the de- 
fences, keeping up a deadly fire ; and soon the sur- 
viving Rebel gunners fled from the batteries, up the 
hill, into the fort. 

w Now the boats were so near, that the well-aimed 
shots of the enemy told with fearful power. A solid 
shot struck the * Carondelet,' sundering the rudder- 
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chains; and she became unmanageable. Another 
ball struck the * Pittsburg,' splintering her helm ; and 
she became unmanageable, A third plunged through 
the pilot-house of the ' St. Louis/ instantly killing the 
pilot. Com. Foote stood by his side at the time; 
and he had just laid his hand on the pilot's shoulder, 
and remarked, — 

w * Be calm and firm : every thing depends upon 
coolness now.' The pilot's life-blood was spattered 
over the commodore ; and a beam was thrown upon 
his foot, which inflicted the serious wound to which 
we referred in another place. Still the commodore 
heeded not his wound. He sprang to another steer- 
ing apparatus to guide the boat with his own hand ; 
but that, too, had been cut away ; so that there was 
no help. Sixty-one shots had struck the r St. Louis,' 
and several of them had passed through her. She 
was wholly unmanageable ; and the commodore was 
compelled to raise the signal to retire. The * Louis- 
ville' had received thirty-five shots. The 'Caron- 
delet ' had been actually pierced by twenty-six balls ; 
and one of her own guns had burst, killing and 
wounding six of her crew. Every boat was dis- 
abled, but the * Louisville ; ' and they were drifting 
down the stream. 

w At the same time the gunboats had inflicted seri- 
ous injury upon the enemy ; and the Rebel soldiers 
were deserting their guns, when Com. Foote was 
obliged to signal the fleet to withdraw." 

" What a pity ! " exclaimed Ella. 
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" Probably, in fifteen or twenty minutes more, the 
iron-clads would have silenced the guns of the fort," 
said Charlie. 

w There is no doubt of it. Victory was snatched 
from the Federal fleet, when it was almost won." 

W I was just going to ask what Gen. Grant's army 
was doing all this time ? " remarked Ella. 

w I will tell you soon. I was about to say, that 
Com. Foote wanted to delay the capture of Donelson 
long enough to get the mortar-boats in readiness, 
and telegraphed Gen. Halleck to that effect; but 
Gen. Halleck did not consent. Good judges sup- 
posed, that, if the mortar-boats had been there, no 
disaster would have occurred. 

w Com. Foote suffered extremely in consequence 
of the wound on his foot ; and yet he seemed to think 
more about his fifty-four dead and wounded men than 
he did about himself. He sat in his cabin at night, 
and wrote a letter to a friend, from which I will read 
to you a few lines : — 

" i While I hope ever to rely on Him who controls all 
things, and to say, from my heart, " Not unto us, but unto 
thee, O Lord, belongs the glory," yet I feel badly at the 
result of our attack on Fort Donelson. To see brave offi- 
cers and men, who say they will go where I lead them, fall 
by my side, makes me sad to lead them to almost certain 
death.' " 

w I wish that all our officers were like him ! " said 
Charlie, after Uncle William ceased reading. 

VOL. II. 8 
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w Now I will show you what Gen. Grant's army 
was doing. It was awaiting the result of the 
bombardment by the fleet, scarcely doubting that it 
would be successful. As soon, however, as the gun- 
boats were disabled, and obliged -to retire, Gen. 
Grant resolved to invest the fort, throw up intrench- 
ments, and wait till the boats were repaired. 

w The prospect was not very bright for our army 
on that Friday night (Feb. 14). It was cold and 
stormy ; and many of the soldiers did not have blan- 
kets with them, having left them, and their overcoats 
also, at Fort Henry. The ground was covered with 
snow ; and the only way to get sleep was to brush 
the snow away, and lie down, in a blanket,- on the 
frozen earth. In many instances, two soldiers shared 
a single blanket ; those who were so fortunate as to 
possess a blanket, sharing the comfort of it with 
those who had none. 

"For some reason, it had not occurred to Gen. 
Grant, that the enemy might leave their intrench- 
ments, and attack his dispirited army ; and he made 
no special preparations for such an emergency. 
Therefore, at daybreak, on Saturday morning, our 
forces were surprised by a sudden and bold attack 
by the Rebels. One half of their entire garrison 
was thrown at once upon Gen. M« demand's divi- 
sion, with«the design of forcing him back upon Gen. 
Wallace. Gens. Pillow and Johnson led this half 
of the Rebel army. The other -half, under Gen. 
Buckner, attacked Gen. Wallace, for the purpose of 
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driving him back upon M'Clernand, thus throwing 
our army into confusion. 

w It seems that the Rebel officers held a council on 
Friday night, at Gen. Floyd's headquarters ; being 
somewhat encouraged by Federal failures. G«n. 
Floyd told them, that he thought Gen. Grant would 
be re-enforced, and invest the fort, awaiting the repair 
of the gunboats; and that this plan would soon 
starve the garrison, and make a surrender inevitable. 
It was now time to strike a heavy blow; and he 
proposed an attack at daylight, as mentioned above. 

"When the attack was made, Gen. Grant had 
gone to the river to confer with Com. Foote ; and 
a messenger was despatched at once for him. A 
little later, as the contest waged more fiercely, and 
the Federals were driven back, another courier was 
sent by Gen. M'Clernand for Gen. Grant. When 
the head of the army is gone, the hands and feet of 
it don't know what to do. Gen. Grant was the 
head ; and, in his absence, there was no one to give 
orders. Hence, the Federals fought the Rebels with- 
out plan or order ; and were beaten at every point, 
and terribly cut to pieces. 

w It was nearly noon when Gen. Grant arrived to 
find his army almost whipped. The Rebels had been 
so 8uccessftd, that Gen. Pillow had just telegraphed 
to Nashville, — 

" * On the honor of a soldier , the day is ours. 9 
Nor was, it strange that he thus telegraphed ; for the 
enemy had driven our army from every point, and 
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some of the regiments had broken and run. An offi- 
cer dashed by Gen. Wallace, fleeing from the foe, 
and shouted, — 

" * We are cut to pieces : the day is lost ! ' 

" ' Shut up your head, you scoundrel ! ' replied 
Gen. Wallace, who feared that his conduct would 
create a panic among the troops. 

w Gen. Grant saw that immediate action only 
could save his army from utter ruin. Not a mo- 
ment must be lost. He ordered a general assault 
along the whole line. Gen. Wallace was directed to 
recover the lost ground on the right, and Gen. Smith 
to charge the enemy's works on the left. And now 
the Federal soldiers plunged into battle as* if resolved 
to conquer or die. Their fight in the morning had 
been terrific and bloody, and the snow was red 
with the gore of many a brave fellow who gave his 
life to his country. But now the strife became 
even more deadly, and every soldier on our side 
proved himself a hero. Inch by inch, the enemy 
disputed the ground ; and yet our brave men pushed 
them back, back, back : so that, when the sun went 
down on that memorable Saturday night, our army 
had regained all the ground lost in the morning, and 
the Rebels were driven into their intrenchments. 
What the foe gained in the morning, he lost in the 
afternoon. 

w Our men were satisfied, although they had been 
victorious at a great sacrifice. The dead and dying 
covered the battle-ground on every side. No shelter 
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and no assistance were to be had for many of the 
wounded. The groans of the dying pierced the cold 
night-air, and many a hero fell into his last sleep before 
the sabbath morning dawned. The enemy hurled 
shells through the darkness upon pur half-frozen men ; 
and solid shot plunged through the forest, cutting off 
the limbs of trees, which came crashing down upon the 
heads of our soldiers. Still they did not flinch. Oh ! 
the sufferings and horrors of that night 1 Language 
cannot depict them. The heart sickens at the recital ; 
yet there were no complaints or murmurings among 
our suffering men. They were as heroic "in enduring 
hardships as they were in repulsing the foe. Capt. 
Nott, of the Fifth Iowa Cavalry, relates that one 
poor fellow was found with his foot shockingly muti- 
lated by a shell ; and it hung dangling, as he was 
carried by the soldiers to a more comfortable spot. 

" * Tie his stocking around the limb,' said Capt. 
Nott, 'and apply snow to the wound.' 

w c Never mind the foot, captain,' responded the 
wounded man : * we drove the Rebels out, and got 
their trench ; that's the most I care about.' " 

"What was his name?" inquired Marcus, who 
thought the name of such a hero should be known. 

w I don't know, though I wish I did. I should be 
glad to record his name in connection with his 
deed. 

| w Our army was surprised on sabbath morning to 
see a Rebel waving a white flag on the intrenchments 
of Fort Donelson. The soldiers had expected that 
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the day would open with a hard battle ; but here was 
a sign of surrender. The man descended the hill, 
and approached our lines, under a flag of truce, with 
a letter for Gen. Grant. The letter was from Gen. 
Buckner, proposing an armistice till twelve o'clock, 
and the appointment of commissioners to agree upon 
the terms of capitulation. Gen. Grant replied, — 

"'No other terms than unconditional and imme- 
diate surrender can be accepted. I propose to move 
immediately upon your works.' " 

" That's the way to do it ! " said Marcus. 

» 

"It seems," continued Uncle William, "that the 
Rebel officers held a council on Saturday night ; and 
the proceedings of that council were revealed after- 
wards by one of their number who was taken pris- 
oner. 

"'What shall we do?' inquired Gen. Floyd. 
'Shall we cut our way out, and escape?' 

" ' I cannot hold my position one half-hour,' replied 
Gen. Buckner. The enemy can turn my flank, or 
advance directly on the breastworks.' 

" ' If you had advanced at the time agreed upon, 
and made a more determined attack, we should have 
routed the enemy,' continued Gen. Floyd, who was 
disposed to cast the blame of their defeat "upon Gen. 
Buckner. 

"Gen. Buckner flung back the accusation spite- 
fully by saying, 'I advanced as soon as my troops 
were ready ; and,*as to fighting, they fought as well 
as any of you.' 
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wt We cannot succeed in another attack/ added 
Gen. Floyd. * We are hemmed in ; and' the men are 
exhausted, and we cannot hold out against the foe.' 

w Another officer proposed to cut their way out, 
and escape ; but others said that it could not be done, 
without appalling slaughter. Gen. Buckner thought 
that it would cost the garrison three-fourths of their 
number to cut their way out. Besides, he said that 
his own men were so exhausted that * they could not 
make another fight.' 

"Another officer said, that no commander had a 
right to make such a sacrifice of his men ; and 
another still proposed to surrender. 

" * I won't surrender the command, neither will I 
be taken prisoner,' remarked Gen. Floyd with some 
vehemence. 

" * Neither do / intend to be taken prisoner,' said 
Gen. Pillow. 

"It was past twelve o'clock on Saturday night, 
when their consultation ended. The result was, 
that Floyd turned over the command of the fort 
to Gen. Pillow; and Gen. Pillow turned it over 
to Gen. Buckner ; the two former having resolved to 
desert the garrison, and escape with as many of their 
own men as they could. Gen. Buckner declared 
that he would never forsake the command. 

"Floyd and Pillow availed themselves of two or 
three small steamboats at the Dover Landing to 
escape. They hurried on board themselves ; and 
having embarked Floyd's Virginia Brigade, with a 
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few others, they cut loose, leaving a large number 
of their disappointed men on the shore, calling their 
commanders every thing but honest men. 

" * It is a mean cowardly trick ! ' exclaimed one. 

" * Floyd always was a rascal ! * shouted another. 

" r No one but Floyd and Pillow would desert their 
men in misfortune/ added a third. 

" * Pillow is a contemptible coward ; and, if I ever 
meet him, I will shoot him as quick as I would a 
dog ! ' cried out a fourth, shaking his fist in wrath. 

" And thus the conduct of Floyd and Pillow lyas 
censured, 1 * continued Uncle William. 

"And very justly, too," interrupted Ella. 

" I think it is almost as bad to be a coward as a 
thief at such a time," said Marcus. 

"Their conduct did. cost them a good deal of 
trouble," remarked Charlie. " They were relieved 
of their commands, and Jeff. Davis never did a 
better deed than that." 

"Weir, Gen. Buckner accepted Gen. Grant's 
terms of surrender," resumed Uncle William ; " and 
the American colors soon floated over the fort. And 
now what a shout of victory rent the air ! The 
soldiers forgot their sufferings, and sent up cheer 
on cheer, while the cannons on the gunboats pealed 
forth a grand salute. Then our army marched into 
the fort in triumph. 

"Gen. Grant captured nearly fourteen thousand 
prisoners, sixty-seven pieces of artillery, and fifteen 
thousand small-arms* In no battle on this continent 
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were there ever before so many prisoners taken. The 
amount of military stores captured was immense." 

CT What was our loss ? " inquired Charlie. 

"About six hundred killed and severely wounded. 
Many more were slightly wounded in consequence of 
the buckshot which the enemy used. They fired a 
ball and three buckshots in each charge. Gen. 
Floyd wanted to make out as good a case as he 
could ; and so he estimated our loss, in his report, at 
more ihaajive thousand. The Rebels lost, in killed 
and wounded, twelve hundred and thirty-seven men. 

"The prisoners were a dirty, ragged, ignorant 
class of men, as a whole. Not half of them could read 
or write. Capt. Nott relates, that one of the more 
intelligent ones, said sadly, — 

wt I # am aTJnion man, and enlisted only to avoid 
being impressed. My family live but one mile from 
here, and I would give a great deal to see them for 
only -a minute. Will your officers let me write to 
tell them that I am alive ? ' 

" * To be sure they will,' replied Capt* Nott. 

** ' And will we be furnished with food? ' 

w * Yes : the same as- our own soldiers.' 

* e Most of our men expected, if we surrendered 
unconditionally > that you would kill us/ 

* * You see that we have not done so.' 

wr No, you have treated us very kindly : we have 
been deceived.' 

"Another Tennessean said, ( I am glad the battle 
is over, and I don't want to see another.' " 

VOL. II. 9 
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" Then the attack on Fort DoneLson was one of 
the hardest battles, — was it not?" remarked Ella. 

" It was so ; and I doubt If more heroism was ever 
displayed in any battle before or since. A private 
in the Ninth Illinois Kegiment was shot through the 
arm. He repaired to the hospital alone ; and the 
surgeon dressed the wound, when he returned imme- 
diately to his regiment. Very soon a bullet went 
through his thigh, and he fell prostrate ; but he was 
soon on his feet again. 

w * We will help you to the hospital/ said his com 
rade8. 

w * No : I think I can get along alone.' 

" So, with his musket for a crutch, he hobbled off 
to the rear to find a surgeon. His wound was 
dressed, and refreshment was given to him, when he 
said, — 

" ' I feel pretty well now : I think I will go back, 
and join my comrades again/ 

"He returned to his regiment, and was soon after 
pierced by four or five balls, and instantly expired." 

w Do you know his name ? " said Marcus. 

w Iam sorry to say that I do not. Many patriots, 
whose names will never be found on the page of 
history, have poured out their blood for the country. 
The nation is under a debt of gratitude to them; 
but their names will never be known. 

* A correspondent relates, that, in the sanguinary 
battle of Saturday, an orderly-sergeant, in one of the 
Western regiments, saw a Rebel point a rifle at the 
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captain of his company, when he threw himself in 
front of his beloved captain, and received the ball 
into his own breast. He instantly expired." 

w Is it possible?" exclaimed Ella. 

w There are few men so brave," said Charlie. 

"Few, indeed!" added Uncle William, as he 
continued. 

"One stirring scene transpired after the capture 
of the fort, which I must not fail to mention. Before 
the Rebel prisoners were disarmed, one of their num- 
ber, in a rage, fired at Major Mudd of the Second 
Illinois Cavalry, and inflicted a serious wound in the 
back. Immediately, Gen. Grant ordered the whole 
of them to be disarmed, officers and privates. Gen. 
Buckner complained of the order, and finally told 
Gen. Grant, in an insolent manner, that the order 
was barbarous and inhuman. Capt. Rawlins, who 
was present, explained the reason of the order ; then 
Gen. Grant replied in a manner that mantled the 
cheek of the Rebel general with shame. I will read 
to you what he said, from the * Rebellion Record : ' — 

" ' Gen. Buckner, it was not my intention to have said 
any thing in relation to this matter, and thus to have spared 
your feeling of pride and shame; but, as Capt. Rawlins has 
thought proper to introduce the reasons, I will conclude 
them. You have dared to come here to complain of my 
acts, without the right to offer an objection. You do not 
appear to remember, that your surrender was uncondition- 
al ; yet, if we compare the acts of the different armies in 
this war, how will yours bear inspection ? You have cow- 
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ardly shot my officers in cold blood. As I rode over the 
field of action, I saw the dead of my army brutally insulted 
by your men, their clothing stripped off of them, and their 
bodies exposed, without the slightest regard for common 
decency* Humanity has seldom marked your course, 
whenever our men have been unfortunate enough to fall 
into your hands. At Belmont, your authorities disregard- 
ed all the usages of civilized warfare : my officers were 
crowded into cotton-pens with my brave soldiers, and then 
thrust into prison ; whilst your officers were permitted to 
enjoy their parole, and live at our hotel. Your men are 
given the same fare as my own, and your wounded receive 
my best medical attention. I have simply taken this pre- 
caution to disarm your officers and men, because necessity 
compelled me to do so for the protection of my own from 
further assassination.' " 

"What did Gen. Buckner say to that?" asked 
Charlie. 

™ He hung his head in shame, and sjailked away, 
without replying a word. If all reports are true, 
he ought to have been the last man to complain of 
Gen. Grant, and the last one to boast of chivalry or 
magnanimity. Only a short time before he went to 
the defence of Donelson, he purchased some cattle of 
the Rev. Mr. Wiggins of Rochester, Ky . , a man with 
whom he had been intimately acquainted ; and paid 
him for the same, by giving him a check of three hun- 
dred dollars on the Southern Bank of Russelville. 
Mr. Wiggins went to the bank to draw the money, 
when he found that Gen. Buckner had no money de- 
posited there. It was a downright swindle, and a 
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forgery too, — a fit deed for a Rebel leader to perpe- 
trate 1 

" A young man by the name of Bullard, belong- 
ing to Company A of the Eleventh Illinois, was shot 
in his breast. After the battle, he was conveyed to 
the marine hospital in Cincinnati, where he died. 
On the morning of his death, he said to Mrs. Cald- 
well, who was unwearied in her attentions to the 
sick, — 4 

w 'If I could only see my mother, — if I could only 
see my mother before I die, I should be better satis- 
fied. There are letters in my portfolio for my moth- 
er, and you will be so kind as to send them.' 

w After assuring him that she would consider it 
her sacred duty to gratify his wishes, she added, — 

" ' You die in a glorious cause : you die for your 
country/ 

w TTes,' he answered, * I am proud to die for my 
country.' 

" A private belonging to the Eighty-Third Illinois 
lay exhausted, and almost dying, after the conflict; 
when a surgeon came up, and examined his wound, 
saying, 'He is near his end.' The young man's name 
was Adams, a Christian youth of great promise. 

w * Is it so ? ' said Adams to the surgeon. 

" ' Yes : it is indeed so/ 

w On hearing this, he made a superhuman effort to 
raise himself up ; saying, with a feeble voice, — 

"'Now come, boys : .give three cheers for the old 
flag!' 
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"His fellow-soldiers gave the cheers with a will, 
and then awaited his further wishes. 

"'Now, boys, let one of you kneel down and pray,' 
requested the young hero. 

W A Christian comrade dropped upon his knees, 
and poured forth an earnest prayer, during which the 
soul of Adams took its flight to glory. 

"In this battle, too," continued Uncle William, 
" there were many narrow escapes from death. Gen. 
Smith, at one time, was swinging his sword above his 
head, when a ten-pound shot passed between his arm 
and head. * Another came so near his head as to 
raise his cap. Several balls 'grazed his horse, without 
doing any injury. His assistant adjutant-general, 
also, Capt. Nensham, was equally fortunate. Gen. 
Buckner said, that Capt. Nensham 'must bear a 
charmed life,' since many a Rebel rifle was aimed at 
him. Capt. Nensham rode a splendid white charger, 
so that he was a conspicuous target. One of the 
best Rebel marksmen fired at him eleven times, being 
confident of his prize each time. 

"One of Birge's sharpshooters posted himself 
behind a stump in easy range of the Rebel guns, and 
there he succeeded in keeping one gun silent all the 
day. As fast as men came lip to work the gun, he 
picked them off. His aim was so unerring, that the 
enemy finally abandoned the gun entirely. 

" A little dog, whose name was * Marshall/ attract- 
ed much attention In this battle. He joined the 
Eighth Illinois Regiment at Bird's Point, Mo., and 
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was beloved for his sagacity, affection, and fidelity. 
Every night he would run through the camp to every 
regiment, before he lay down for the night, as if to 
see that all was well. - In the early part of the battle 
at Donelson, when the dead and dying lay around, 
he appeared much excited and troubled. On Satur- 
day, when the fight was the bloodiest, he left the 
field, and did not return until the battle ceased at 
night. Then he went from regiment to regiment, 
vainly looking for his master. He came back to the 
captain's tent, but could not rest. Then he started 
for the battle-field to search .among the dead and 
wounded. At length, to his great joy, he found the 
object of his search ; and he sat by him all through 
the night, showing the strongest affection by caress- 
ing him, and licking his face and hands, whenever he 
groaned. When assistance came in the morning, 
the faithful dog returned to his regiment. 

"I might multiply these interesting incidents ; but 
I must hasten to speak of what happened after the 
fell of Donetson." 

" I remember about Nashville," said Charlie. 

w Yes : the victory at Fort Donelson won. other 
victories for us, as we shall see." 
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VI. 



THE SOUTHERN PANIC. 



" rilHE fall of Donelson Created a panic at N*teh- 

JL ville, and through all that region," continued 
Uncle William. w The river was open now, and the 
gunboats could proceed-thither at once." 

" The people at Nashville thought that the Yankees 
were whipped, — did they not ? " asked Charlie. 

w Yes : I told you that Gen. Pillow telegraphed, 
on Saturday, that he was victorious ; and the inhabi- 
tants of Nashville were jubilant over the news. On 
Saturday night, they had a grand torchlight proces- 
sion ; and AndreW E wing, Esq. , a wealthy lawyer and 
politician, walked at the head of it with a pike in his 
hand. He made a stirring speech to the throng, 
advising them to * spot ' all Union men, which meant 
no less than to drive them out of the city, as they 
had Judge Catron of the Supreme Court. % . 

w On sabbath morning, the newspapers * put out 
bulletins like the following : — 

" «A COMPLETE VICTORY!' 
" i THE ENEMY RETREATING ! ' 
u i GLORIOUS RESULTS ! ' 
" « THE FOE ROUTED ! ' 
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"Of course, the people believed it all; and the wild- 
est enthusiasm prevailed. . In this exultant Tstate of 
mind, they went to the House of God ; and, doubt- 
less, the Rebel preachers intended to offer praise and 
thanksgiving for the signal triumph. You can ima- 
gine, then, what a fearful panic arose, when a courier 
came dashing into the city, just after service began, 
crying, — 

\*Donelson has fallen , and the Yankees are 
coming 1* 

** Worshippers. rushed from the churches into the 
street. Men, women, and children ran to and fro, 
half-crazy with terror ; and every hack, cart, rail-car, 
and other vehicle, was brought out to convey people 
from the city. Men offered hackmen twenty-five 
dollars an hour. The depots were crowded with 
excited and terrified persons eager to take the first 
train for flight. 

" But I will read to you the account of the panic, 
as related in Pollard's ' History of the War/ You 
will remember that Pollard is a Rebel, and his His- 
tory was published at Richmond. He says : - — 

• " * The evacuation of Nashville was attended by scenes 
of panic and distress on the part of the population, unparal- 
lelled in the annals of any American city. The excitement 
was intensified by the action of the authorities. Gov. 
Harris mounted a horse, and galloped through the streets, 
proclaiming to everybody the news, that Donelson had 
fallen ; that the enemy was coming, and might be expected 
hourly ; and that all who wished to leave, had better do so 
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at once. He next hastily convened the legislature, ad- 
journed It to Memphis, and, frith the legislators and State 
archives, left the town.'" 

" Good ! " shouted Marcus, clapping his hands with 
all his might, delighted to see the Rebel leaders so 
terrified. 

" I don't think it is a laughing-matter," said Hat-, 
tie, who took matters rather seriously. 

" / do," responded Charlie, laughing, and snap- 
ping his thumb and finger. w It is one of the most 
delightful scenes that I have heard described, — the 
governor and dignified legislators running away from 
the Yankees with all their might ! I should like 
to see it painted." 

"Well, let us read on," interrupted Uncle Wil- 
liam. "Mr. Pollard goes on to say, — 

" ' An earthquake could not Save shocked the city more. 
The congregations at the churches broke up in confusion 
and dismay ; women and children rushed into the streets, 
wailing with terror ; trunks were thrown from three-story 
windows, in the haste of the fugitives; and thousands' 
hastened to leave their beautiful city in the midst of the 
most distressing scenes of terror and confusion, and of 
plunder by the mob. • 

" * In the first wild excitement, the store-houses had been 
thrown open to the poor. They were besieged by, a mob, 
ravenous for spoils, and who had to be dispersed from the 
commissariat by jets of water from a steam fire-engine, i 
Women and children even were seen scudding through the , 
streets, under loads of greasy pork, which they had taken j 
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as prizes from the store-houses. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that Gen. Floyd, on his arrival, could restore 
order, and get his martial law into any thing like-an effect- 
ive system. Blacks and whites had to be chased and 
daptured, and forced to help the movement of government- 
stores.' 

** A terrible fright was that," remarked Uncle Wil- 
liam, laying down the book. "They destroyed a 
great deal of property that could have been spared 
• as well as not. For instance, they destroyed two 
bridges over the Cumberland River, the cost of which 
was four hundred thousand dollars. It was an act 
of wicked vandalism, since it did not aid them in 
their flight, nor impede the approach of the Federal 
army. Besides, the stock of one of them — the Mill 
Bridge — was owned by the orphaned daughters of 
Gen. Zollicoffer; and they depended upon it for 
support. The only wise and righteous act they per- 
formed was the destruction of several hundred barrels 
of whiskey." 

"Did Com. Foote move on Nashville immedi- 
ately ?" inquired Charlie. 

tc No : he wanted to do it, and so did Gen. Grant. 
The commodore wrote to Gen. Halleck for permis- 
sion to do it ; Tout Gen. Halleck did not grant it." 

* Why not ? " asked Marcus. 

"That »is what I cannot tell you. He directed 
Gen. Grant to stop the gunboats at Clarksville, for 
some unknown reason. Had Com. Foote been 
permitted to move on Nashville at once, it would 
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have capitulated several days sooner, and nearly 
two millions of property that was destroyed would 
have been saved. Also Gen. Johnston's Rebel army, 
fleeing from Bowling Green, might have been inter- 
cepted. 

"As it was, the commodore was obliged to stop 
his fleet at Clarksville, which was twenty-flip miles 
from Donelson. On his approach, the Rebels set 
fire to the splendid railroad-bridge over th$ Cumber- 
land, on which the Ohio and Memphis railroad 
crossed the fiver. 

" Gen. Floyd, with his fugitive army, reached 
Nashville on Sunday, when an excited multitude 
gathered around him, and called for a speech. He 
addressed them as follows, from the balcony of the 
hotel ; " and Uncle William proceeded to read the 
speech: — 

u ' Fellow-Citizens, — This is not the time for speak- 
ing, but for action.' ["He meant the time for running 
away, I suppose," said Uncle William sarcastically. " He 
was illustrating what kind of action was necessary."] It 
is time when every man should enlist for the war. Not 
a day is to be lost.'" 

"That was the reason he turned hft back to the 
foe," remarked Charlie. 

Uncle William proceeded, — 

" * We had only ten thousand effective men, who 
fought four days and nights against forty thousand of the 
enemy.' M 
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"What a lie!" exclaimed Charlie. "We took 
fourteen thousand prisoners, and besides several 
thousands escaped with Floyd and % Pillow." 
■ "Is it strange that he should lie?" replied Uncle 
William : " won't a thief lie ? " He read on : — 

u i But nature could hold out no longer. The men re- 
quired rest; and, having lost one-third o£my gallant force, 
I was compelled to retire. We have left a thousand of 
the enemy dead on the field.' 

w Another false statement," remarked Uncle Wil- 
liam. "We had only four hundred killed. 

n The fall of Henry and Donelson compelled the 
Rebels to evacuate Bowling Green, and retreat to 
Corinth, though it was the worst season of the year. 
They expected, as soon as Fort Henry surrendered, 
that the Federals would throw an army in their 
rear, near Florence, and cut off the retreat of John- 
ston in that direction ; so that he would be obliged to 
surrender, fight, or retreat through Knoxville, giv- 
ing up the whole West to our forces. Why this 
was not done is still a mystery. 

w Gen. Johnston began his retreat as soon after the 
fall of Fort Henry as possible ; and the advance of 
his retreating army appeared at Nashville a few 
hours after the panic broke out. The panic in- 
creased because Gen. Johnston resolved not to make 
a stand there. Prominent citizens were comforted 
with the thought that Johnston's army would protect 
them ; but they were sadly disappointed. 
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" Stephenson, who was in the Rebel army, uncle 
Johnson, and shared the hardships of the retreat witl 
them, says, in his 'Thirteen Months in the Kebe 
Army ' " (and here Uncle William read again) : — 

" * My company was constantly on scout-duty, guarding 
the roads on the north side of the river, protecting th< 
rear of the retreating hosts, and watching for the coming 
of BuelTs advance. This whole retreat from Bowling 
Green to Corinth, a distance of nearly three hundrec 
miles, as travelled by the army, and occupying six weeks, 
was one of the most trying that an army was ever called 
upon to perform in its own country and among friends. 
The army was not far from sixty thousand strong, after 
Gen. George B. Crittenden's forces were added to it at 
Murfreesboro'. The season of the year was the worst 
possible in that latitude. Rain fell, sometimes sleet, four 
days out of seven. The roads were bad enough at best ; 
but, under such a tramping of horses and cutting of wheels 
as the march produced, soon became horrible. The full 
complement of 'wagons to each regiment — twenty-four — 
would give above two thousand wagons. Imagine such a 
train of heavily loaded wagons, passing along a single mud 
road, accompanied by fifty-five thousand infantry, and five 
thousancUcavalry, in the midst of rain and sleet, day after 
day, camping at night in wet fields or dripping woods, 
without sufficient food adapted to their wants, and often 
without any tents, — the men lying down in their* wet 
clothes, and rising chilled through and through; and let 
this continue for six weeks of incessant retreat, and you 
get a feeble glimpse of what we endured. The army suf- 
fered great loss from sickness and desertion; some regi- 
ments leaving Bowling Green with six or seven hundred 
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men, and reaching Corinth with hut half of this number. 
The towns through which we passed were left full of sick 
men, and many were sent off to hospitals at some distance 
from our route.' " 

"How large a city was Nashville ?" inquired 
Ella. 

"It contained fifteen thousand inhabitants, and 
-was one of the most beautiful cities in this country. 
In proportion to its population, I think it was sur- 
passed in wealth by no other city. Many costly 
mansions and public edifices contributed to its at- 
tractions. Its State capitol cost one million dol- 
lars. The State Penitentiary, Medical College, and 
Military Institute were there. At one time, it . 
bad twelve newspapers, and five of them were 
dailies. Its banking capital was over five million 
dollars. 

w It was a very flourishing and charming city. But 
the Eebellion has brought ruin upon it. The citizens 
destroyed their thrift and happiness Dy their treason- 
able cdurse, — a just retribution for their iniquity in 
causing the war. And the righteous retribution 
becomes more manifest, when you know that, soon 
after the fall .of Donelson, justice overtook many of 
her .rich men, who were conspicuous Rebels. 

" Andrew Ewing, Esq., of whom I have spoken 
before, was worth a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ; and he fled with his brother Rebels, leaving 
all his property behind. 

" John Overton was the richest traitor in Tennessee, 
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worth five millions ; and he linked his fortune with 
the retreating Confederates, and is now poor in purse, 
and poorer still in spirit. His hotel, covering an 
entire block of ground, has been of great service to 
our army. 

"Thomas Acklin, Esq., a lawyer, is another of 
these wealthy Confederates in treason. His splendid 
residence, with its grounds of one hundred acres, 
just beyond the city, cost two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. It contained a tower, one hundred 
feet high, near a spring ; and a steam-engine within 
it forced the water to the top, whence it was piped 
over all the grounds. The place was beautified with 
marble fountains, emblems, and statues, gracefully 
arranged among the flowers and shrubbery. All this 
he left, and its glory has departed. Our soldiers 
have used it for a camping-ground ; so that the Rebel 
owner would scarcely recognize it, were he to re- 
turn. * _ 

w Gen. Hardin lived five miles from Nashville, and 
his estate embraced five thousand acres. His man- 
sion and appurtenances vied with the old manorial 
estates of English barons, of which you have read. 
He was worth two million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. In his park, he had a herd of deer ; and our 
soldiers had a fine time at deer-hunting. There was 
a herd of buffalo there also ; so that deer-hunting was 
varied with buffalo-hunting. The rarest and finest 
breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep, were found. One 
large flock of imperial Cashmere goats was on the es- 
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tate. This place has been completely stripped. Gen. 
Hardin did not escape with his secession neighbors : 
he remained, and was taken prisoner. He was 
^confined in Fort Mackinaw, Mich., from April to 
September, 1862 ;* when he was released, and bound 
over, in the sum of twenty thousand dollars, to appear 
before the United-States District Court of Tennessee, 
to answer to a charge of treason." 

"What became of the slaves in Nashville ?" in- 
quired Ella. 

"Many of them were driven south; others re- 
mained, and welcomed our troops with great joy. 
Their account of many of the Rebels was not very 
flattering. 

"*Der wustest men dis side der bad place,' said 
one. 

" f Satan's own mouf-piece,' said another, who was 
describing his treatment by an unkind master. 

"And still another, who was dilating upon the 
cruelties inflicted upon Union men, and the escape 
of one in particular, said, — 

"'Ef da kotched him, da hang him higher nor 
Haman, though dis nigger can't zactly say how high 
da hung dat gemman.' " 

"Did the women and children flee from the city?" 
asked Henry. 

" Many of them did, while others remained. The 
women annoyed our troops more than the men. 
I^ke the secession women of Baltimore, they were 
more bitter, malignant, and revengeful than the other 
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sex. A few days after Gen. Buell entered the city, 
he was riding by an elegant mansion, when a seces- 
sion woman stepped out upon the piazza, and waved 
a Rebel flag, exclaiming, at the same time, — « 

• 

w ' Hurrah for Jeff. Davis and the Southern Con- 
federacy I * 

"Gen. Buell. courteously bowed, then surveyed 
her residence a moment, and remarked, — 

" * An excellent house for a hospital I ' 

w Within two hours, he had nearly every room in 
the house occupied by sick and wounded soldiers; 
and the woman herself was told to take good care of 
her Federal guests." 

" That was serving her right ! " exclaimed Marcus. 

w A good kind of retaliation, " remarked Ella. 

w Gen. Mitchell performed as good a deed subse- 
quently ," continued Uncle William. w The secession 
women were in the habit of carrying all sorts of 
dainties to the Rebel prisoners, who were sick and 
wounded, and, at the same time, exhibited their con- 
tempt for our soldiers. Gen. Mitchell marked three 
aristocratic women who did this, — -"Mrs. M'Call, 
Mrs. Buchanan, and Mrs. Carter; and he issued an 
order ironically congratulating them on their un- 
wearied attentions to this class, and directing that 
fifteen Rebel prisoners should be quartered at each 
one of their houses, * so as to afford them increased 
facilities to gratify their benevolent feelings, and save 
them the trouble and annoyance of walking through 
the dirty streets.' " 
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"That was a good deed! "said Charlie, after* lis- 
tening to the account. 

"Better than to arrest them, I think," responded 
Jtfncle William." 

"Nashville was ex-President Polk's home, — was it 
not?" said Charlie. 

"It was; and Mrs. Polk lived there when our 
forces took possession of the city. One day, Gen. 
Mitchell and other officers called upon her at her 
residence, when she remarked to the general, — 

" * I trust that the war will soon end by the recog- 
nition of the Southern Confederacy. ' 

"Gen. Mitchell fastened his gaze upon her, and 
replied, — 

"'Madam, the man whose name you bear was 
once the President of the United States : he was an 
honest man and a true patriot. If his mute lips 
could speak, they would express the" hope, that this 
war might never cease, if that cessation was pur- 
chased by the dissolution of the Union.' 

"Mrs. Polk was silenced by these words, and 
made no reply." 

" I think that the fall of Forts Henry and Donel- 
son caused Columbus to be evacuated," remarked 
Charlie. • 

" True, and very soon too. Columbus, which the 
Rebels called the * Gibraltar of the West,' thinking 
that it could never be taken, was captured when 
Henry and Donelson fell. Within one week after 
Gen. Buckner surrendered Donelson, the whole Rebel 
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force of twenty thousand men evacuated Columbus, 
and retreated to Madrid and Island No. 10. They 
burned every thing that could not be carried away, 
and threw their heavy guns down the bluff into the* 
Mississippi. Com. Foote sailed, on the 27th of 
February; to assault the place, not knowing that it 
had been evacuated; and he found it deserted and 
desolate." 

"Why did not our army attack and capture the 
garrison, before they had time to retreat ?" inquired 
Marcus. 

w It was not supposed that the enemy would evacu- 
ate such a stronghold. If Gen. Halleck had allowed 
negroes to come within our lines, it was thought by 
some of our officers, that they would have brought 
news that the Rebels were beginning to evacuate, 
in season to have enabled our forces to capture 
them." 

"Then Gen. Halleck did not favor the negro ?" 
remarked Ella. 

" No : neither did Gen. Buell at Nashville. Both 
were supposed to be favorably disposed to the insti- 
tution of slavery. When Gen. Buell took possession 
of Nashville, he pledged the mayor and committee 
who surrendered the city, that their property should 
be protected, including their slaves. One Rebel 
officer remarked, * There is one comfort now : we can 
leave our homes ; and Gea. Buell will protect our 
slave property even more vigilantly than we could do 
it ourselves.* 
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VII. 

CAMPAIGN OP GEN. MITCHELL. 

"TTTAS Gen. Mitchell in the battle at Fort 

H Donelson?" inquired Ella. 

" No : the departments of the Cumberland and 
Ohio had been united, and placed under the com- 
mand of Gen. Buell; and Gen. Mitchell was the 
second in command. A decisive movement had been 
planned by Gen. Buell against Bowling Green, in 
Kentucky ; and Gen. Mitchell led the advance. His 
rapid march brought him there just as the Rebels 
were evacuating the place, and in time to hasten the 
enemy's flight, and save the military stores. He was 
so sly and expeditious in his approach, that the first 
notice the enemy had of his coming was the fall of 
a shell into their camp. Gen. Crittenden com- 
manded the Rebel forces at Bowling Green, and Gen. 
Buell's army pursued him ; and this brought them to 
Nashville just after the fall of Donelson : so that 
while the routed foe from Mill Spring, Fort Henry, 
Fort Donelson, Bowling Green, Columbus, and 
Nashville, concentrated at Murfreesboro* and Jack- 
son, the commands of Gens. Grant and Buell met 
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at Nashville, together with the fleet under Com. 
Foote, whence they went forth to other victories." 

"Gen. Mitchell is dead, — is he not?" inquired 
Charlie. 

" He is ; and I may as well tell you here what I 
have to say about him in connection with his opera- 
tions from Nashville. He was one of the most 
efficient and dashing generals we had. He was 
never caught napping; and he did not allow the 
enemy time to rest and recruit, when he had the 
ability to move." 

"Was he a West -Point student?" asked Char- 
lie. 

w Yes : he was born in Union County, Ky., Aug. 
28, 1810. He was a poor and honest boy, full of 
energy and spirit, and endowed with remarkable men- 
tal ability. He graduated with distinction at West 
Point in 1829, and was employed as professor of 
mathematics there for two years. Afterwards he 
studied law, and opened an office in Cincinnati. 
Subsequently he became renowned for his astro- 
nomical researches, and he lectured in the prominent 
cities of the Union upon his favorite theme. In 
1859 he was appointed director of the Dudley 
Observatory at Albany. When the Rebellion broke 
out, he was made brigadier-general, and assigned to 
a command under Gen. Buell, near Louisville, Ky. 

w Gen. Mitchell did not remain idle at Nashville. 
He was ordered to cut the Rebel line of railroad at 
Huntsville, over which immense supplies were con- 
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veyed to the enemy. It was a hazardous undertak- 
ing for his small command; but he possessed the 
spirit and dash to accomplish the purpose. 

w First, he had to construct fifteen hundred feet of 
railroad bridges, before he could move his command 
seventy miles from Nashville, in the direction of 
Huntsville, as the enemy destroyed all the bridges in 
their retreat. This work he accomplished in ten 
days. It was one hundred and twenty-five miles 
from Nashville to Huntsville, and the way was beset 
with perils. Gen. Mitchell had reached Shelbyville 
when the Battle of Shiloh was fought, April 6. 
From this point, it was necessary for him to advance 
cautiously. 

"I must stop here to give you an account of one 
of the most daring adventures of the war. It 
occurred while Gen. Mitchell's command was at 
Shelbyville. The railroads on which the Rebel army 
at Corinth depended for supplies and re-enforcements 
formed an 'irregular parallelogram, of which the 
northern side extended from Memphis to Chatta- 
nooga ; the eastern, from Chattanooga to Atlanta ; 
the southern, from Atlanta to Jackson ; and the 
western, from Jackson to Memphis.' The great 
East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad intersected this 
parallelogram at Chattanooga. To destroy the north- 
ern and eastern sides of this parallelogram would 
isolate Beauregard, and give East Tennessee to the 
Union ; and this was one object of Gen. Mitchell's 
campaign. 
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W A man by the name of Andrews, who was a 
secret agent of the United States, and had repeatedly 
visited every part of the South, conceived the idea 
of destroying the above railroad communication in 
another way. His plan was to organize a secret 
expedition of a score of daring men, and proceed in 
disguise into the enemy's country, and penetrate as 
far as Marietta, Ga. ; where they would seize a 
locomotive, and rush over the railroads mentioned, 
burning the bridges behind them, and otherwise 
damaging the roads so as to destroy Rebel communi- 
cations. 

"It was a hazardous undertaking: but Gen. 
Mitchell adopted the plan ; and the party, consisting 
of twenty-three, travelling in squads of four or five, 
were soon on their way. They proceeded to 
Marietta, nearly two hundred miles, where they had 
arranged to meet on a given day. Eight miles from 
Marietta, at a place called Big Shanty, was a break- 
fast-station, where the engineer, brakemen, and 
others on the early train, lunched. They resolved to 
take that train on the morning after reaching Marietta, 
and seize the locomotive and baggage-cars, separat- 
ing them from the passenger-cars, and dash on their 
perilous way. They successfully carried out their 
programme, so far as taking possession of the trqin, 
while the engineer and others were at breakfast; 
and the engine leaped, at full speed, over the road, 
leaving the people of Big Shanty amazed at the 
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strange torn of affairs. On, on, the daring adven- 
turers sped, stopping four miles out to cut the 
telegraph, and still plunging forward, delayed only 
by meeting trains. And they would have consum- 
mated their purpose, but for two extra trains which 
they unexpectedly met. This delayed them so much 
as to afford their pursuers opportunity to overtake 
them. For it so happened that near Big Shanty 
was a truck-car, which was at once started in pursuit ; 
and with it the enemy soon reached a station, where 
they found a locomotive. This they impressed* and 
dashed forward, coming in sight of our men just as 
they were nearing the first bridge to be burned. 
Now they had no time to burn the bridge, — if they 
could escape from their pursuers, it would be enough. 
They put on all the steam possible, and dashed 
forward in the most reckless manner, stopping only 
occasionally to pull up a rail behind them, so as to re- 
tard the progress of their pursuers. The enemy drove 
his engine also at a fearful rate ; and such a chase 
on a railroad was never known before. As a last 
resort, the Federal party dropped a baggage-car on 
the track, and then knocked out the end of another, 
throwing the fragments upon the rails, until finally 
nothing" was left but the locomotive. Soon they 
were out of wood and water, and were obliged to 
stop, leap from the engine, and escape to the woods. 
Before this, however, they were pursued by three 
separate trains, one or two of them loaded with sol- 
diers ; and as, one after another, they rattled through 



year of extreme Buffering, the survivors were released, 
among whom was Lieut. William Pettinger, a 
young man of rare energy, talents, and daring, who 
has written a thrilling narrative of his adventures. 
But I must return to Gen. Mitchell. 

"By the 10th of April, Gen. Mitchell was within 
eleven miles of Huntsville, prepared to make a dash 
upon the place. A deep river, more than one hun- 
dred feet wide, was before him, without a bridge. 

"'My boys,' said he, 'there is but one chance for 
us. Will you plunge in with me?' 

" ' Yes 1 yes I yes ! hurrah ! ' replied the boys. 

" All plunged in and crossed. Wet as they were, 
they lay upon their arms that night ; and, at two 
o'clock in the morning, they were awakened for the ' 
forced march and attack. 

" ' Now, boys, perfect silence ; not a word to be 
ottered,' said Gen. Mitchell. 'Move straight for- 
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ward, and let not the enemy know that you are 
advancing by any sound whatever ! ' 

w Silently they marched in the darkness, and 
actually passed through one slumbering village, with- 
out the knowledge of a single inhabitant. At early 
dawn, they approached Huntsville. It was a critical 
situation for that little army. It was in the very 
heart of the enemy's country, with a large Rebel 
force on the west of it at Corinth, and another 
equally large on the east of it at Chattanooga. Gen. 
Mitchell knew that a failure would sacrifice the whole 
of his command. But * nothing risked, nothing won,' 
was his doctrine. There came into our lines a negro 
just at that time, and he was taken to Gen. Mit- 
chell. 

we Well,' said Gen. Mitchell, 'what have you to 
say?' 

" * Massa, they are going to eat you up down there 
in Huntsville. They've got five thousand troops 
down there.' 

M e How do you know that? ' . 

" ' I heard my massa say so at the supper-table last 
night. I have just come out of Huntsville, and I am 
certain of it. They are going to destroy you, sir.' 

w Gen. Mitchell resolved, if that number of soldiers 
were in the place, they should not escape. He sent 
out one party, on the right, to tear up the railroad ; 
and another party to do the same on the left. This 
would prevent the escape of railroad trains. Other 
parties were sent to take possession of the telegraph- 
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office, and such other points as Gen. Mitchell had 
his eye upon before the final dash. 

"Then he moved on the place, and captured it 
without resistance. Few soldiers were there. But 
he found eighteen locomotives and one hundred cars, 
enough to enable him to send out expeditions both 
East and West. He took command of one of them 
himself, and proceeded to Stevenson, where he cut 
the railway communication to Nashville ; and thence 
proceeded to Bridgeport, and burned the bridge 
across Tennessee River. Now the enemy could not 
attack him either on the right or left. Col. Tur- 
chin commanded the other expedition, which went to 
Decatur, where another bridge was destroyed. Gen. 
Mitchell returned to Hunts ville on Saturday, whence 
he proceeded by rail to Decatur, and pushed on to 
Tuscumbia, opposite Florence. Here he opened a 
line of communication with the main body of the 
army under Gens. Grant and Buell. 

"All this was done within a very few days. A 
whole line of railroad was captured, with all the 
rolling-stock, machine-shops, and depots. Hunts- 
ville contained extensive machine-shops, and was a 
very important place for the Rebels on that account. 
Gen. Mitchell had all the shops in full blast at once ; 
so that he promptly repaired the whole line of rail- 
road that he had captured, and had it well guarded." 

" That was doing business in a hurry," said Mar- 
cus. 

"And it suits you, I suppose," remarked Ella. 
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" Of oourse it does," answered Marcus. 

"I think that none of us will object to it," said 
Charlie. 

"Probably not," continued Uncle William, "nor to 
the method which he employed for the support of his 
army. He took the names of all the prominent se- 
cessionists in and around Huntsville, and compelled 
them to send him a correct list of all their property, 
— cattle, horses, hay, grain, Ac. ; assuring them, 
that if they failed to do so, or if they deceived them 
in any way, or concealed or disposed of any portion 
of their property, he would arrest and punish them. 

"All obeyed this order; and his quartermasters 
took what they needed, paying for the same. The 
money, however, that was used in payment for sup- 
plies was captured from the country, as, for instance, 
cotton that was sold for thirty thousand dollars. 

"At Bridgeport, he exhibited his wonderful tact 
and energy. When he approached that place, to 
attack it, he found a wide, deep stream in his 
way, and five hundred bales of cotton thrown up 
into a fort to defend the bridge over it. The 
Rebels burned the bridge at his approach, and fled. 
He immediately constructed these cotton-bales into 
a bridge, by securely binding sixty-six pairs of 
them together by running rails underneath the 
ropes, which were pried up with a crowbar, and 
then arranging these pairs about ten feet apart, 
fastened with ropes and planks laid from one pair 
to another. Over this bridge of cotton-bales, his 
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whole force passed. An eye-witness of this scene 
said, 'Gen. Mitchell has more energy, more in- 
genuity, more mechanical genius, more resources, 
and a more mobile division, than any general of 
his standing in the volunteer force of the United 
States/ " 

w * Necessity is the mother of invention/ " remarked 
Charlie. 

w True," answered Uncle William ; w but it is not 
every general who is so apt a pupil of. the stern 
teacher, Necessity.'* 

"Were. there any Union men in that region?" 
asked Ella. 

" Yes, quite a number. On its way thither, the 
army found a decided Union feeling, particularly 
after entering Alabama. One old gentleman, a 
planter, with a large estate, said, — 

w * It seemed like tearing out my heart to give up 
the old Union ; but, when Alabama voted to separate, 
I thought it my duty to sustain her.' 

" r But Alabama, in attempting to break up the 
nation, did what she had no right to do,' replied a 
Federal officer. 

w * Ah ! passion and prejudice blinded our eyes to 
that truth.' 

w e Are you willing to see the authority of the 
national Government restored?' 

w * Yes ; and to pray, from this time forth, that all 
her people may be willing to return to their alle- 
giance.' 
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pelled both master and slave from his camp. At the 
same time, he reserved the right to use the negroes 
on the frontier of the territory which he commanded ; 
and he organized them into guards, and stationed 
them on his outposts. And to every negro who 
brought him information, or acted as guide to his 
troops through the country, he promised protection 
and freedom. 

"He was greatly annoyed by guerillas; and so 
was the main army at Nashville and vicinity. Gue- 
rillas, you know, are bands of Rebels, under the 
leadership of daring men, who make plunder and 
destruction their object, without regard to the rules 
of civilized warfare. The Rebel, John Morgan, is 
the most renowned guerilla chieftain in all the South. 
He was operating near Nashville at the time, of which 
we are speaking; and he performed some daring 
feats, the rehearsal of which will give you an idea of 
the remarkable exploits of these highway robbers." 

"Let us hear them," said Marcus. 

" One day, Morgan, with a few of his men, dressed 
in Federal uniforms, proceeded to the town of Galla- 
tin, Tenn., twenty miles from Nashville. Morgan 
himself went directly to the telegraph-office. Being 
disguised as a Federal officer, the operator was not 
suspicious. 
• * ' What news ? ' said Morgan, as he looked in. 

" e Nothing particular,' answered the operator : f in- 
quiries .are made every day about the Rebel bandit 
Morgan, who is said to be prowling about in this 
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region ; but, if he should ever come across my path, 
I have pills enough to satisfy him/ With this last 
remark, he pulled out a revolver, and displayed it. 

tf * You are speaking to John Morgan now ! ' thun- 
dered the noted guerilla. f I am Morgan, you 
miserable wretch ! ' 

w The operator was greatly terrified by this unex- 
pected disclosure, though the Arch Rebel promised not 
to hurt him, if he would send the following telegram 
to the editor of the * Louisville Journal ; ' which he 
did: — 

u Mr. Prentice, — As I learn at this telegraph-office 
that you intend to proceed to Nashville, perhaps you will 
allow me to escort you there at the head of my band ? 

"John Morgan. 

".Just then a railroad train came in. Morgan 
rushed upon the train with his men, took five Federal 
officers prisoners, robbed passengers of their money, 
set the cars on fire, filled the engine with turpentine 
and tow, and stopped the vents, and then sent it back 
on fire, at full speed, toward Nashville. The engine 
exploded, before it had gone one-half mile. With 
his booty and prisoners, he returned to camp* 

* At another time, when he was alone, he dame 
upon six Federal pickets, who did not appear to be 
discharging their duty faithfully. He rode up to on# 
of them, and charged him with being negligent, and 
put him under arrest. Having on a Federal uniform, 
the soldier concluded that he was an officer of the 
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day, and submitted. Then he put the whole six 
under arrest, disarmed them, and marched them off 
to his camp. After proceeding a short distance, one 
of the prisoners remarked, that they were going in 
the wrong direction. 

w * Not so,' replied Morgan : e I am John Morgan, 
and know the way better than you do/ 

" You can judge of their surprise, when they under- 
stood the ruse by which they were made prisoners. 

w Soon after our forces took possession of Nash- 
ville, Morgan visited the place in the disguise of a 
Union farmer. He had a load of meal, which he 
wished to give to the* Commissary Department as a 
testimonial of his regard for the old flag. As he 
delivered it to the authorities, he remarked to an 
officer, in an undertone: — 

w f There are some Union men out where I live ; 
but we have to dodge the Rebel cavalry.* He 
took his dinner at the same table with Gen. M«- 
Cook, who was so cruelly murdered afterwards; 
and was introduced to that Federal officer as the 
Union man who had made the generous gift. He 
was persuaded to take the value of it in gold, after 
which, he told Gen. M'Cook, in private, that Mor- 
gan's men were operating near where he lived ; and, 
if he would send out one or two hundred cavalry on 
the next day, he would show them how to capture 
the Rebel guerillas: The cavalry were sent ; but, in- 
stead of capturing Morgan, the guerilla chieftain 
captured them." 
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"He is a shrewd villain, any how!" remarked 
Charlie. 

" Yes ; and on the right side would make an ac- 
complished officer. We shall see more of what he 
has done as we proceed. All these bandits are bold, 
daring, but wicked men. They are devoid of princi- 
ple, mercy, and humanity ; and often perpetrate deeds 
of which savages ought to be ashamed : as the sack- 
ing and burning of Lawrence, in Kansas, and the 
late bloody massacre at Fort Pillow, — of which I 
shall speak in the proper place, — abundantly prove* 
The negro described them very properly when he 
said, — * 

" r Dem ar grillers nebber stop for nuffin. Da 
grow wus and more wusser ebery day.' " 

The children made themselves merry for a short 
time over this description of guerillas; and Ella 
seemed to think that she now understood them per- 
fectly. Uncle William proceeded : — 

"Morgan is very severe with any of his men 
who flinch in the face of danger. On one occa- 
sion, he directed a soldier to perform a hazardous 
mission just before a battle; and the soldier did 
not move. 

" ' Do you understand my orders ? ' exclaimed Mor- 
gan. 

" ' Yes, captain ; but I cannot obey.' 

" * Then good-by ,' replied Morgan* and struck the 
inan dead in a moment. Then, turning to his men, 
he added, — 



" ' Such be the fate of every man disobeying orders 
in the face of the enemy I ' 

" It was this class of desperate men that harassed 
the small force* of Gen. Mitchell so {hat he had to 
be very watchful ; and he found. his negro-guards of 
great service to him. 

"I should have told you, that, on his way to 
Huntsville, he passed by the extensive plantation of 
the Rebel Gen. L. P. "Walker; whose slaves came 
out to give the Federal army a hearty welcome. 
They were frantic with joy. Some danced and sung 
in their joy, and others laughed. 

" ' I'se a good notion to go along with this crowd,' 
said one of them. 'What do you say, massa?' ad- 



"'My poor friend,' answered the officer, *if you 
do go with us, you will probably be turned out of 
our lines the first place we encamp. Somebody who 
claims you will come and take you back.' 

" * It is hard, massa,' replied the slave, as the tears 
filled his. eyes, and his lips quivered with emotion." 

" It was hard," remarked Ella. 

" It was truly. One poor slave had a heavy iron 
ring and belt fastened to his leg, which he said he 
had worn three months. A cavalry soldier leaped 
from his horse, and knocked off the fetters, and fas- 
tened them to his saddle; remarking, — 

" ' I would forfeit one year's pay for the privilege 
of transferring these to the leg of the rascal who put 
them on that man t ' " 
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"What dash did Gen. Mitchell make next?" in- 
quired Marcus. 

" The next dash was made on him," answered Uncle 
William. " All through that region there were men 
who sympathized wijh the Rebels, and loved slavery ; 
and they raised a cry against Gen. Mitchell, on ac- 
count of his rigid course with traitors, and his good- 
will to slaves. They were joined by prominent 
semi-traitors at the North, a few of whom are found 
in almost every town ; and his removal was demanded 
of the Government. Gen. Mitchell concluded, that 
another commander might do better than himself 
under the circumstances ; and he requested to be re- 
moved. Accordingly, he was recalled to Washington, 
where the President and Secretary of War assured 
him of their entire confidence, and offered him the 
command of a secret expedition. But Gen. Halleck 
was absent on the James River ; and the President 
thought it would not be proper to complete the ar- 
rangement without consulting him. Gen. Mitchell 
waited for his return, when Gen. Halleck advised 
otherwise; and the matter was dropped. 

w Within a few weeks thereafter, however, he was 
placed in command of the forces at Port Royal, 
where he died, lamented by every true patriot and 
Christian." 

" How sad ! I wish he might h^ve lived ! " ex- 
claimed Ella. 

" Many hearts have thus exclaimed ; but a wise 
Providence ordered otherwise, and left the nation 
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vin. 



BATTLE OP PEA RIDGE. 



"XTTHILE the loyal army was covering itself 
f T with glory in Tennessee," continued Uncle 
William, " our cause was advancing in Missouri and 
Arkansas. The efforts to keep Missouri in the 
Union culminated in the Battle of Pea Ridge, where 
our forces, under Gen. Curtis, were victorious, and 
the last effort of the Rebels to carry Missouri over 
to secession was crushed." 

* Where is Pea Ridge ? " inquired Henry. 

"It is in the State of Arkansas; and it was a 
hard battle that was fought there on the seventh and 
eighth days of March, 1862. Through the winter, 
Missouri had been overrun with guerillas ; and the 
best exertions of our generals were necessary to drive 
the enemy from the State. Many of the secessionists 
were of the most degraded character, better? suited for 
scenes of violence and plunder than for peace and 
good order. They were of the border-ruffian school, 
of whom a waggish poet wrote : — 

" * Their only wish and their only prayer, 
Their only hope and their only care, 
For the present world, and the world to come, 
Is a string of fish and a jug of rum.' " . 
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w On the 8th of January, Major Torrence, with 
five hundred cavalry, attacked a Rebel camp of eight 
hundred men, at Silver Creek ; and, in one hour, the 
enemy was whipped, and the entire equipage of the 
camp and garrison was burned. The Union loss 
was twenty-five, and that of the enemy was nearly 
one hundred. 

" These are the more prominent contests that oc- 
curred in Missouri in the winter of 1861 and '62, by 
which the guerillas were overcome, and the way 
prepare^ for Gen. Curtis to drive Gen. Price from 
the State into Arkansas, where he was re-enforced 
by M'Culloch and Van Dora." 

w How large was the Rebel army there after it was 
re-enforced ?" inquired Charlie. 

w It numbered thirty thousand, — more than Gen. 
Curtis could command. Yet Gen. Curtis, having 
pursued Price into Arkansas, was not disposed to 
retreat. He marshalled his forces, and awaited the 
attack of the enemy at Pea Ridge." 

" That battle occurred on the same day of the fight 
between the t Merrimac , and 'Monitor,' I believje," 
remarked Charlie. 

w Yes : the decisive battle at Pea Ridge was fought 
on the same day, though there was hard fighting two 
days previously. The little army of Gen. Curtis was 
somewhat scattered, when he learned that Van Dorn, 
wtio assumed command of the Rebel forces after they 
were united, was about to attack him. He had sent 
out three different expeditions to South-western Mis- 
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proaching from the west, Gen. Sigel was sent in that 
direction to meet him. A few miles out, he met a 
force, though it did not prove to be the main body 
of the enemy. A short but fierce contest followed, 
in which one of our batteries was captured, but was 
afterwards retaken ; and the enemy was driven back 
two or three miles. 

" Col. Davis held the centre on the ridge, and one 
division of the Rebel army assaulted him ; but .he 
drove them back with little, loss to himself. The 
main body of Rebels, however, was secretly gain- 
ing the rear of our army. Sigel and Davis were 
not fighting the larger force of the enemy, as they 
had supposed. 

" Col. Carr had been sent out to the rear in the 
morning to guard against a surprise from that direc- 
tion. About nine o'clock, he found that the principal 
part of the Rebel army was before him. He sent 
back to Gen. Curtis for re-enforcements ; but none 
could be sent, as neither Gen. Sigel nor Col. Davis 
had returned from pursuing the enemy. It was a 
shrewd plan of the foe to make those feints, and 
engage Sigel and Davis, while the principal force 
should attack our divided army in the rear. 

"Col. Carr was obliged to meet the foe without 
re-enforqements, and he was driven back. At first, 
he held an important knoll, from which the superior 
fof ce of the enemy pushed him ; and he was com- 
pelled to take up a new position. It was a critical 
moment for him and his little band. * 
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"'Oh! for three batteries and two regiments, 
or for night, else we are lost I ' he was heard to 
say. 

" He resolved to retake the knoll, if possible. Just 
then his men were cheered by the arrival of Col. 
Davis's brigade ; and these brave soldiers charged 
in splendid style, and recaptured the knoll. It 
was in this charge that the Hebel Gen. M'Culloch 
was killed, when the enemy fell bock in confusion, as 
night dropped its curtains upon the bloody scene. 

" Sigel did not return from the pursuit of the foe, 
until night ; and his men were weary. The Rebels 
anticipated a great victory on the next day. It was 
an anxious' night to the commander. The Union 
ranks were thinned ; for many of our brave-men had 
fallen in that day's battle. * The poor mules, too, 
added to the gloominess of the night by their piteous 
moans ; for they bad eaten nothing for two days, nor 
had they drank for twenty-four hours. 

" The enemy worked through the night ; and the 
morning revealed that he had planted batteries on a 
ridge two hundred feet high, in front of our army, 
and had massed infantry at its base. Another force, 
too, he had posted on the left. 

" The battle was renewed. Gen. Sigel was 
directed to turn the enemy's left flank, if possible. 
For two hours, the battle raged with no' decisive 
results. Then it was determined to capture one of 
the Rebel batteries that was cutting down our forces. ' 
The Twelfth Missouri rushed on with a cheer, and 
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took it. Now the Rebel lines began to waver ; and 
advantage was taken of this circumstance to throw 
forWard two Indiana regiments, which drove them 
back in disorder. Then our - whole column was 
ordered td advance, which was done with a shout. 
Just as our soldiers delivered their last volleys, before 
charging with the bayonet, the enemy broke and 
fled. 

* Gen. Sigel, with his wide-awake command, pur- 
sued the flying Rebels twelve miles, over fallen trees, 
through mud and mire, down craggy slopes, firing 
into their rear, capturing wagons and prisoners, and 
strewing the ground with the dead and dying. To 
add to the terrors of the scene, the woods were set 
on fire; and the forked flames darted from tree to 
tree, spreading with the velocity of .wind, and wrap- 
ping the wounded who could not be rescued, in a 
winding-sheet of fire." 

w Oh, that was dreadful ! " exclaimed Ella. 

" Worse than the battle itself ," said Charlie. 

w Truly so ; but right and loyalty were victorious. 
Our army won the day, though it was by the sacri- 
fice of more than a thousand men. The Rebels lost 
from four to five thousand in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. Among their killed were two generals, 
M'Culloch and M'Intosh. 

" Didn't the Rebels have Indians in their army ? " 
inquired Charlie. 

tc Yes : several hundred Cherokees ; and they were 
commanded by a man who formerly lived in Massa- 
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" A German fioldier in this battle wore ear-rings 
for the benefit of his eyes. It is related that a 
Minnie ball cut one of them off without injuring 
his ear; and that while he was telling a comrade* 
of his narrow escape, and exhibiting his ringless ear, 
a second ball took off the other ring, doing no further 
damage. 

"A remarkable case of presentiment is recorded 
in connection with this battle. A sergeant of the 
Twelfth Missouri requested the captain of his com- 
pany to send his wife's picture, which he had taken 
from his bosom, to her address in St. Louis, with 
his dying declaration, that he thought of her in his 
last moments. 

Mt What is that for?' asked the captain. <You 
are not wounded, — are you?' 

wt No/ replied the sergeant; 'but I know that I 
shall be killed to-day. I have been in battle before ; 
but I never felt as I do now. A moment ago, I 
became convinced that my time had come ; but how 
I cannot tell. Will you grant my request? Re- 
member, I speak to you as a dying man.' 

" f Certainly , my brave fellow,' was the captain's 
reply; 'but you will live to a good old age with 
your wife : do not grow melancholy over a fancy or 
a dream.' 

wt You will see,' was the sergeant's only response. 

"And he did see," continued Uncle William. 
" The sergeant was killed, on that day, by a grape- 
shot from one of the enemy's batteries." 
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who wished to see traitors dealt with in a summary 
manner. " Half of our generals will let the women 
spit in their faces, and never punish them for it I " 

" Well 9 the Union people of Missouri had to sub- 
mit to insults, injustice, and oppression often; and 
there were many noble examples of courage in stand- 
ing by the old flag. There was one Mr. Marlow, 
who was an aged clergyman, I think ; and his dis- 
loyal neighbors threatened him with exile or death. 
They did not like to see the star-spangled banner 
float from the top of his house ; but he was firm and 
brave, and said that it must hang there. 

w One day three or four ignorant Rebel acquaint- 
ances went to his house to see about taking down 
the flag." 

" * That flag must come down I ' they said to Mr. 
Marlow. 
' " * Be not too positive of that ! ' he replied. 

" * My orders must be obeyed ! ' continued the lead- 
er. 

W, I love that flag, — that glorious old flag, and 
have intwined each thread of its beautiful folds about 
my heart-strings,' responded the patriot. 

wt I had much rather hear of hemp intwined around 
your neck ! ' answered the Rebel. 

w f Hemp is for the necks of traitors like you ! ' 
_ w f We have heard enough ! ' shouted the enraged 
secessionist : ' that flag must come down. ' 

wt Perhaps not,' coolly retorted Mr. Marlow, "ey- 
ing his antagonist with a defiant gaze. 
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parts of the South. At Richmond, there was con- 
siderable Union feeling secretly cherished, if we may 
believe the papers of that city. The * Richmond Ex- 
aminer' of Feb. 28 announced, that one morning 
various mottoes were found written or painted upon 
the walls of .buildings in different parts of the city. 
I will repeat a few of them : — 

" ' Unionists, it is time to assert your rights.' 

u i The scorpion of secession, — it has stung itself.' 

« < The South,— the land of the white man I ' 

" i The Northern advance, — it is the tread of freemen.' 

a i Nationals, to the rescue I ' 

" The editors were greatly excited over this revela- 
tion, and declared that the city was filled with Union 
men who must be hunted and slain. They called 
for the appointment of a vigilance committee, and 
swore vengeance upon the authors of so out-spoken 
sentiments of loyalty. 

"In the South, too, the hardships arising from a 
scanty supply of shoes, clothing, and other articles, 
increased from month to month. Shoes especially 
were needed. The Rebels were compelled to manu- 
facture them of other material than leather. Many 
wooden shoes were made and worn. In North Caro- 
lina, there was a manufactory established, early in 
the war, in which a hundred pairs of wooden shoes 
were turned out per day. These shoes were lighter, 
too, than the ordinary brogans which Northern man- 
ufacturers have sent South in former days." 
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" That is pretty well for Dixie ! " said Marcus, who 
knew that the South had been almost wholly depend- 
ent upon the North for shoes and cloth. 

" Yes : it shows a commendable zeal and determi- 
nation on their part ; and, in a good cause, I should 
admire to witness their efforts. But I don't think 
much of it in traitors. 

w But I must not delay longer on this point. Next 
comes one of the bloodiest battles of the war." 

"What?" 

« Shiloh." 
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IX. 



BATTLE OF 8HILOH. 

* XT is called the Battle of Pittsburg Landing, too : 

JL is it not?" inquired Charlie. 

"It is,"answered Uncle William. "Pittsburg Land- 
ing is on the Tennessee River ; and the term 'Shiloh* 
is derived from an old church-edifice near which the 
battle was fought. I ought to state here, that another 
stronghold of the enemy was evacuated on the night 
of March 13, — their fortifications at New Madrid. 
Gen. Pope commanded an expedition against this 
place, and quite a bloody contest was waged there for 
a time. When the place was re-enforced from Island 
No. 10, the Rebel force numbered nine thousand-men. 
But they could not withstand the deadly assault of 
the Federal army; and on the night of March 13, 
during a terrific thunder-storm, they evacuated the 
place in great haste, leaving nearly every thing behind. 
They spiked eighteen guns ; but the spiking was done 
so hastily, that the spikes were readily removed from 
sixteen of them, and these the Federals arranged to 
belch their fire upon Rebel gunboats, should any 
appear upon the river. 

"In addition to the defensive works, mounting 






heavy caliber. Most of these guns were captured, 
together with the magazines, filled with ammunition ; 
several thousand stand of small-arms; and tents, 
cartridges, horses, mules, wagons, and tools sufficient 
for an army of ten thousand men. We captured 
nearly six hundred prisoners, including seventeen 
officers. 

" The Rebels fled so precipitately, that even the 
private baggage of officers, in some instances, was 
abandoned. They left a few of their dead unburied, 
and about one hundred sick soldiers. A hundred 
new-made graves were found within the fortifications. 
Their loss, in killed and wounded, was never fully 
known. Our loss was fifty-one." 

"Who commanded the Rebel fleet?" asked Charlie. 

"Com. Hollins ; and Gens. M'Cown, Stewart, 
and Gantt commanded their land forces. 

" Two of the Ohio regiments, the Twenty-seventh 
and Thirty-ninth, were much exposed to the enemy's 
fire on die thirteenth day of March. It was supposed 
that one hundred shot and shell struck within four 
or five feet of the Thirty-ninth, without killing a man. 
This was so marvellous, that even a profane and 
thoughtless soldier was heard to say, — 

"'Well, it's no use talking; but God was with the 
Ohio boys yesterday.' 
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" A single cannon-ball cut off the legs of three men 
in the Ohio Twenty-seventh. Another, half-spent, 
struck the ground, and bounded against a soldier's 
knapsack, knocked him over senseless, and passed 
on ; and yet the prostrate soldier rose uninjured. In 
two or three instances, shells exploded so near as to 
cover twenty men with dirt, doing no further injury. 

" At this time, the Rebel army was concentrating 
at Corinth ; and Gen. Grant was preparing to attack 
it there. * For this purpose, he moved his forces to 
Pittsburg Landing, whence he designed to march on 
Corinth. A part of his army was conveyed thither 
by water ; while Gen. Buell, with his corps of thirty 
thousand men, inarched thither by land. 

"Gen. Johnston commanded the Rebel army, though 
Gen. Beauregard led on the centre, and acted a con- 
spicuous part in this campaign. Perceiving Gen. 
Grant's design, Beauregard conceived the plan of 
surprising him at Pittsburg Landing. His plan was 
to fall upon our army, and capture or annihilate it 
before Gen. Buell could arrive with re -enforce- 
ments." 

" It was a good plan," remarked Charlie, " if I am 
a judge of good generalship." 

"Very good indeed," responded Uncle William; 
"and it proved well-nigh successful. But for the 
bad state of the roads, which delayed the enemy's 
march, he would have captured or destroyed Gen. 
Grant's army before the arrival of Gen. Buell. As 
it was, he came very near it. He marched to within 
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"Was Gen. Grant on the field ?" asked Charlie. 

" He was ; and his presence inspirited the troops.'' 

" Did he have out no infantry pickets ? " 

" Yes : he had infantry pickets out, in small num- 
bers ; but they were not more than three-fourths of a 
mile from his advance. Stevenson, an officer of the 
Rebel army, of whom I have spoken before, says that 
Beauregard approached so near to Gen. Grant's 
pickets, that the Federal drums could be distinctly 
heard. He states also, that the Rebel commanders 
held a council of war on Saturday -evening, and that 
Gen. Beauregard said, as it broke up, — 

"'Gentlemen, we sleep in the enemy's camp to- 
morrow night.'" 

"Did he sleep there?" inquired Henry. 

"He did. Gen. Hardee led the advance of the 
Eebel army, which numbered forty-five thousand men ; 
and thirty thousand more were expected to arrive 
under Gens. Price and Van Dorn. 

"Early in the day, the Rebel general, Albert S. 
Johnston, rode up to Gen. Breckinridge, and said, — 

"'I will lead your brigade into the fight to-day; 
for I intend to show these Tennesseans and Kentuck- 
ians that I am no coward.' 

" With this spirit, the enemy went into battle ; but 
Gen. Johnston was not permitted. to show the Ken- 
tuckians much bravery. For, before noon, he was 
struck by the fragment of a shell between his hip 
and knee, severing a large artery; and he bled to 
death. Stevenson was approaching him at the time, 
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• 

he saw a wounded Federal officer, a colonel of an 
Illinois regiment ; and his slain horse was lying upon 
one of his shattered limbs. He looked up, implor- 
ingly, but hesitated to speak. 

" ' You seem to be badly wounded, sir : will you 
have some water? 9 said Stevenson. 

" ' Oh, yes,' he replied ; but I feared to ask you 
for it/ 

wt Why? 9 

nf Because I expected no* favor from an enemy/ 

w Two other men came up, when they lifted the 
dead horse from the wounded man's limb, and passed 
on. Stevenson remained to place him in a comfort- 
able position, by making him a bed of leaves. 
While he was doing this, the Union officer took out 
his watch and money, and, saying that some one 
might rob him if he kept them himself, offered them 
to his generous enemy ; * for you are the only one,' 
added the wounded man, * who has shown me kind- 
ness/ Stevenson declined to receive them, rolled 
them up in one corner of his blanket, and adjusted 
them under his head. 

"'My friend, why this kindness to an enemy?* . 
-said the wounded man. 

w Stevenson replied, % Iam not the enemy I seem, 9 
at the same time pressing the sufferer's hand, and 
walking on. 

w You will recollect that this Stevenson was im- 
pressed into the Rebel service, and afterwards escaped 
to our lines/ 9 
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u Battlb-tixld of Shiloh, 
44 vid Cordtth and Chattanooga, April 6, 1862. 

"Gkh. S. Cooper, AdjuUnt-General. 

" We have this morning attacked the enemy, in strong 
position, in front of Pittsburg ; and, after a severe battle 
of ten hours, — thanks to Almighty God ! — gained a com- 
plete victory, driving the enemy from every position. 

" The loss on both sides is heavy, including our com- 
mander-in-chief, Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, who fell 
gallantly leading his troops into the thickest of the fight. 

" 6. T. Beauregard,' 

"General commanding" 

m 

"Then he told the truth in that telegram," said 
Charlie. 

" He did, for once, though he concealed the truth 
in his next despatch. Gen. Buell re-enforced Gen. 
Grant, on that sabbath night, with thirty thousand 
men ; and the tide of victory was turned against the 
Rebels. Until three o'clock in the afternoon of Mon- 
day, the battle raged with great violence ; when our 
soldiers had regained the ground which they lost on 
the day before, and recaptured all their guns and 
military stores, save what the enemy had sent to the 
rear." 

w Gen. Prentiss was captured by the Rebels, — was 
he not? " said Charlie. 

w He was captured, with nearly all his brigade, on 
the first day of the battle. We lost about four thou- 
sand prisoners, nearly two thousand killed, and eight 
thousand wounded. The Rebel loss in killed, wound- 
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shattered by a ball on Sunday ; but he would not 
leave the field. He sent for a surgeon ; and his arm 
was amputated on the field, after which he mounted 
his horse, and continued in the saddle to the end of 
the battle, and retreated to Corinth. On Wednes- 
day, a second amputation of his arm was found 
necessary, close to the shoulder. Gen. Bragg sent 
a messenger to him, to learn*if he would not be 
relieved of his command. His reply was, — 

" * Give Gen. Bragg my compliments, and say that Gen. 
Gladden will only give up his command to go into his 
coffin.' 

"Within a few hours, lock-jaw set in; and he 
soon died. 

" During Monday's fight, a most remarkable event 
happened, of which I must speak. Stevenson was 
an eye-witness to the scene, and records it in his 
book. Gen. Hindman, one of the most fearless and 
dashing Rebel generals, was leading his men in a fear- 
ful struggle, when a shell from a Rebel battery struck 
his horse in the breast, and passed into the body, 
where it exploded, blowing the animal into fragments, 
and sending his rider several feet into the air, with- 
out doing him any injury. 

" ' Gen. Hindman is blown to pieces I ' shouted one 
of his men, supposing that he was killed. 

w ' Shut up, there : I am worth two dead men yet,' 
answered the general, springing to his feet as soon 
as he struck the ground. ' Get me another horse*' 
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X. 



ONWARD TO MEMPHIS. 



"Y¥THAT was the Army of the Potomac doing 



all this time?" inquired Charlie. 

" That army had started for Richmond ; but I must 
not stop here to tell you of its progress. . The ad- 
vance of our arms in the West was so rapid after 
the fall of Fort Donelson, and other events of the 
spring of 1862 were so connected with what has been 
related, that I must follow the Western army to 
Memphis before I speak again of operations at the 
East. 

" The day on which Gen. Pope took possession of 
New Madrid, Com. Foote sailed with his fleet for 
Island No. 10." 

" Where is that?" asked Henry. 

te In the Mississippi River," replied Charlie, before 
Uncle William could answer. 

"Yes," said Uncle William: "there are many 
islands in the Mississippi River, and the river pilots 
have numbered them all the way from Cairo to New 
Orleans. Island No. 10 is about sixty miles from 
Cairo, where there is a great bend in the river. It 
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" It is much shorter, and larger in circumference. 
Its diameter is greater than its length. The mortars 
used at Island No. 10 were four feet in diameter. 

"On the seventeenth day of March, A$62, the 
bombardment of the island was terrific ; and yet no 
great advantage was gained. A gun on board one 
of our boats (the 'St. Louis') burst, and wounded 
fourteen men seriously. It was found that other 
measures must be adopted to get in the rear of the 
enemy. Accordingly, Gen. Pope undertook to dig 
a canal from a point above the island to New Madrid, 
— a distance of twelve miles. It was necessary to 
make the canal fifteen feet wide, and four and a half 
feet deep. Six miles of the distance were covered 
with heavy timber: many of the trees were of. huge 
dimensions, and every one had to be sawed off four 
and a half feet below the surface of the water. Yet 
this stupendous work was accomplished in nineteen 
days ; and the Rebels knew not that the enterprise 
was undertaken, until it was completed. 

"While this was going on, the fleet engaged the 
garrison with its heavy guns. One daring night 
expedition, on the 1st of April, should be recorded. 
A Rebel battery of six guns annoyed the fleet exceed- 
ingly, and it was proposed to spike the guns. One 
hundred picked men, in five boats, started at mid- 
night, when a furious storm was making night hide- 
ous with its pealing thunders and lurid lightnings, 
and felt their way through the darkness to the Rebel 
works. Reaching the parapet, where the saucy 
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guns were planted, they crept up the slippery sides 
in the face of the sentinels, who fled. Within a 
few minutes, every gun of the battery was spiked, 
and the Federal party were returning from their suc- 
cessful expedition." 

" Bravo I " shouted Marcus, who was always ready 
to express his admiration of hazardous adventures. 

"On the night of April 3, another enterprise was 
undertaken, even more perilous than the last named. 
It was very important that a gunboat should pass the 
batteries below ; and Capt. "Walker, who commanded 
the * Carondelet,' was ordered to make the attempt 
on the first dark night. The night of April 3 
proved to be a dark and stormy one, and the difficult 
work was undertaken. With all things ready, the 
* Carondelet ' dropped anchor, and drifted down the 
stream in silence. The design was to pass the bat- 
teries unnoticed. But, just before the batteries were 
reached, the chimney, or flue, took fire, and blazed 
up for some minutes, distinctly revealing the move- 
ment to the Rebels. Immediately their heaviest 
batteries were opened, and shot and shell were hailed 
upon the devoted gunboat at a fearful rate. Capt. 
Walker ordered more steam on ; and away the boat 
sped down the river, past the batteries, out of the 
reach of the enemy's guns. With intense and breath- 
less interest, the crew of the fleet had watched and 
listened for the sound of the gun that was to be the 
signal of success ; and when that signal-gun pealed 
over the waters, and reverberated along the banks, 
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it created the wildest joy in our fleet. The men 
shouted, cheered, and were almost frantic with de- 
light; and, when the ' Carondelet ' reached New 
Madrid, the soldiers of Gen. Pope's army were no 
less enthusiastic. They rushed to the bank of the 
river, and filled the air with their loud hurrahs. 

" f Three cheers for the * Carondelet ! " ' they 
screamed. 

" * Three more for Capt. Walker ! ' and they were 
given with a will. 

" * Now three for Com. Foote ! ' 

w * Three more for the navy ! ' 

"Thus, above and below the island, there was 
great joy when the * Carondelet * passed the batte- 
ries. On the following day, the * Carondelet ' pro- 
ceeded down the river as far as Point Pleasant, 
silenced several of the enemy's batteries on the shore, 
and spiked the guns. On the next night, another 
of our gunboats, the f Pittsburg/ successfully passed 
the batteries. Four steamboats also had worked 
their way through the canal, and were all ready to 
convey Gen. Pope's forces to the Tennessee shore. 
But one Eebel battery remained to be encountered, 
and that the * Carondelet * and 'Pittsburg' soon 
silenced ; so that the army of Gen. Pope reached its 
desired position by midnight. 

w These movements compelled the Rebels to flee or 
surrender. Those encamped at Tiptonville fled in 
great confusion, throwing away guns, knapsacks, 
clothing, and ammunition, to escape. When the 
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Rebels in the batteries heard what was taking place 
in their rear, they also tried to escape; but Gen. 
Pope captdred nearly all of them. Gen. Mackall, 
with two other generals, nearly seven thousand pris- 
oners, one hundred and twenty-three pieces of 
artillery, seven thousand small-arms, and large quan- 
tities of military stores, fell into the hands of Gen. 
Pope* The troops on the island, finding that retreat 
was impossible, surrendered to Com. Foote. 

"In addition to the large number of guns cap- 
tured, and the magazines filled with powder, four 
Rebel steamers were seized, and two others were 
sunk, together with the gunboat * Grampus.' Those 
of the enemy who succeeded in escaping fled to Fort 
Pillow, forty miles above Memphis. 

?e It was at one of our hospitals near Island No. 10, 
that Frankie Bragg died. He was one of Birge's 
sharpshooters, though only fifteen years of age ; and 
had been wounded at Fort Donelson, where he dis- 
played such courage as to attract the attention of his 
comrades." 

"Why did they* let so young a boy enlist ?" 
inquired Charlie. 

w Because he gave so patriotic a reason for wanting 
to enlist. He said he must go because f he was so 
young and strong, and because life would be worth 
nothing to him, unless he offered it for his coun- 
try: n 

w That was patriotism indeed ! " exclaimed Ella. 

w Well, he died," continued Uncle William ; " and 

VOL. II. * 15 
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the death-scene was very touching. A nurse went 
to his side just before he expired ; when he grasped 
her hand, and, looking up imploringly inft her eyes, 
exclaimed, — 

" * Oh t I am going to die, and there is no one to 
love me. I did not think that I was going to die 
till now ; but it can't last long. If my sisters were 
only here ! It is so hard to die 1 ' 

"'Frankie,' answered the kind nurse, 'I know it 
is hard to be away from home; but you are not 
without friends. I am your friend ; the doctor is 
7 our <H»d ; we „ * 7 L «W ; «d, m on, ft. 
that, God is your friend. Can you not trust God? * 

" Frankie smiled, and drew the hand of the nurse 
more closely to him. At length he said, — 

w c My mother taught me to pray when I was a very 
little boy, and I have not forgotten her lessons. I 
have said my prayers every day, and tried to be 
good: do you think God has heard me?' 

« f Certainly : God has promised, in his blessed 
book, that he will hear ; and it is wicked to doubt 
his word. 'Can't you believe him, Frankie ?' 

"For a moment the boy hesitated, and then 
replied, ' Yes, I do believe, I am not afraid to die ; 
but I want somebody to love me/ 

w< JT love you, Frankie. You shall not be left 
alone? 

w ' Do you love me ? Will you stay with me, and 
not leave me ? ' And he looked imploringly at the 
lady. 
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w * Yes, I love you, and I will not leave you. I 
will stay as long as you wish/ And then she bent 
down, and kissed the brow of the dying boy. 

" * Oh ! kiss me again,' he said, as a smile of satis- 
faction played over his countenance : * that was given 

like my sister. Mrs. S , won't you kiss me 

too ? ' and he addressed the last question to another 
nurse, who stood by, adding, * I don't think it will 
be so hard to die, if you will both love me.' 

" So saying, he rested his face against that of the 
gentle nurse, and breathed his life out sweetly 
there." 

" Oh, how sad ! " ejaculated Ella, who had listened 
to the recital with breathless interest. 

"Sad, indeed!" responded Uncle William; "and 
it is one of the bitter fruits of this wicked Rebel- 
lion." 

"Did the fleet stop long at Island No. 10?" 
inquired Charlie. 

"No: Com. Foote lost no more time than was 
necessary. He knew that it would be quite impossi- 
ble to capture Fort Pillow as long as the Rebels 
held Corinth, and so he waited for Gen. Halleck to 
drive the enemy from the latter place. In a short 
time, the fleet proceeded to Fort Pillow, and com- 
menced the bombardment of that stronghold. 

"I should say here, that Com. Foote was obliged 
to relinquish his command after the action at Island 
No. 10, on account of the wound in his foot, received 
at Fort Donelson ; and Com. Davis of Cambridge, 
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Mass., was appointed to fill his place. Hie gallant 
Foote took leave of his men on board his flag-ship, 
the * Benton ; ' and his tears bore witness to the sad- 
ness of the parting hour. As he was assisted on 
board a packet steamer bound for Cincinnati, three 
rousing cheers were given by his men, who loved 
him with all their hearts. Hie gallant commodore 
bowed his head, and wept like a child. Then, rising 
upon his crutches, he addressed to his men the words 
which I will read : — 

Ui God bless you all I Heaven knows how hard it is 
for me to leave you. Better and braver men than you 
never trod a deck. I would much rather stay with you, 
and die with you, than to go away. But my duty to my 
country compels me to yield to stronger, though I hope 
not to more willing hands. God bless you, my brave 
men, — God bless you all! 9 

" Gen. Halleck proceeded from Pittsburg Landing 
to Corinth, where the Rebels concentrated after their 
defeat at the former place. Nearly one hundred thou- 
sand of the enemy were intrenched there when the 
army of Gen. Halleck invested the place, about the 
middle of May. Rebel citizens and soldiers declared 
that the place could not be taken. 

" Gradually and cautiously, Gen. Halleck ap- 
proached the fortifications; and he was about to 
assault them on the 30th of May, with great vigor, 
when he learned that the place was evacuatecj. A 
stunning explosion, and dense volumes of smoke 
rising above the village, were the first signal of the 
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evacuation of the place. The enemy set fire to the 
depot, and three large warehouses filled with supplies 
which could not be carried away ; and these buildings 
were totally consumed. Yet a large amount of mili- 
tary stores fell into our hands. 

w The evacuation of Corinth sent consternation to 
Fort Pillow. The Rebels could not hold the fort, 
now that Gen. Halleck had taken Corinth. Our 
fleet was pounding away at its gates, with shot and 
shell, at the time ; and the garrison had no alterna- 
tive left them but to. escape or surrender. As at 
Corinth, so here: explosions and conflagration an- 
nounced that the Eebels had evacuated the place." 

"I thought that there was a naval engagement 
here," interrupted Charlie. 

w There was ; and I ought to have told you about 
it. The Rebel ram ' Louisiana ' came out one day, 
with six other Rebel craft, and attacked our fleet. 
Col. Ellett, with his fleet of nine rams, had joined 
our gunboats ; so that Com. Davis was prepared for 
a fight. The action was a fierce though brief Q§p ; 
and the result was, that one of the enemy's gunboats 
was cut in twain and sunk by one of our rams; 
two others were blown up by shells exploding in 
their magazines ; one or two others were crippled, 
and obliged to retire ; the pilot of the c Louisiana ' 
was killed by a pistol-shot fired by the commander 
of the c Cincinnati ; ' and many of the crew were 
scalded with steam and hot water thrown upon them 
from the ' Cincinnati.' " 
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"The Rebel fleet was pretty well used up, then, by 
the action ? " remarked Charlie. 

" Yes ; and it was a splendid triumph for our noble 
fleet. And now they pushed forward to Memphis, — 
a hot-bed of treason. This was the city where the 
secessionists tore down the stars and stripes from the 
court-house, and performed a funeral ceremony over 
them. They formed a procession, and bore the flag, 
as they would a corpse, to a grave which was dug to 
receive it. Then they went to the public square, and 
chiselled from the statue of Gen, Jackson his memo- 
rable words, * The Federal Union, — it must be 
preserved /'" 

" It was shameful ! " exclaimed Ella. 

w Traitors have no shame," replied Charlie. 

"They determined to build a fleet of gunboats; 
and the whole population engaged in the work with 
a good will. Wealthy ladies gave their jewelry and 
held fairs to raise money for the work ; and the men 
gave their money freely. They built eight gunboats, 
aniCom. Hollins was placed in command of them. 

" It was on the fifth day of June, that Com. Davis 
left Fort Pillow for Memphis ; and, at five o'clock 
on the morning of the sixth, he was prepared for 
action. It was a bright, beautiful morning ; and the 
church-spires and public buildings of Memphis were 
in full view. The Rebel fleet of eight gunboats, built 
by the ladies of Memphis, was in sight. It was now 
commanded by Com. Montgomery, as Com. Hollins 
had been sent to New Orleans. This Com. Mont- 
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gomery made a speech in the city of Memphis on 
the previous evening. There was great excitement 
in the city as it was known that our gunboats were 
approaching from Fort Pillow; stores were closed, 
business was suspended, and many people packed 
their valuables for removal. Com. Montgomery 
was called upon for a speech ; and he said, in the 
course of his remarks, — 

" * I have no intention of retreating any further. I 
have come here .that you may see Lincoln's gunboats 
sent to the bottom by the fleet which you built and 
manned.' 

"Now he had an opportunity to prove his heroism 
and the invulnerability of his fleet. He accepted the 
battle-challenge, as our gunboats came up* for the 
contest, and nobly commenced the fight. Bang ! 
bang ! bang ! pealed the cannons from the Rebel 
fleet ; and the air was filled with screaming shells and 
other destructive missiles. The Federal fleet made 
no reply, and the enemy was encouraged by the 
silence, and steamed up to crush our gunboats. 

w 'Open fire, and take close quarters,' was the order 
from the Federal commander. 

" And now such a war of hostile cannon shook the 
earth, reverberating along the river banks, and over 
the anxious city, as language cannot describe. The 
air was filled with terrific sounds, the water was 
thrown scores of feet into the air by the plunging 
shot and shell, while explosions, like the shock of 
earthquakes, added terror to the scene. The Federal 
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missiles told with destructive power upon the ene- 
my. Three of their gunboats were pierced through 
with solid shot at once. The noble * Queen of the 
West,' one of our most substantial gunboats, swept 
forward, and dashed into the ' General Price/ which 
went down, with many of her crew running to and 
fro upon her deck, crying, * Help ! help ! help ! ' 

"The 'Monarch/ another of our proud steam war- 
riors, struck the ( Beauregard ; 9 and she, too, went 
under. The f Little Rebel/ which was Com* Mont- 
gomery's flag-ship, was disabled by the ' Cairo/ and 
captured. The 'Benton* poured a raking fire into 
the ' General Lovell/ tearing out a whole side of the 
boat, so that the water poured into her, and she 
speedily sunk. 

* Thus the battle raged for one hour, when a glo- 
rious victory was won for the Government. Seven 
of the eight Rebel gunboats were sunk, burned, or 
captured. One of them alone — the ' General Van 
Dora * — escaped. 

*" When the * General Lovell ' went down, a hun- 
dred of her crew leaped into the water ; some of 
them raising their cries to heaven for help, and all 
of them filled with consternation. It was a sad and 
touching sight, and the heart of Com. Davis was 
moved with pity. 

" * Save them, my lads ! ' he shouted to his men. 

w Immediately the crews of the ' Benton ' and * Ca- 
rondelet ' leaped into their boats, and went to their 
rescue, picking up one here and another there, though 
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sixty of diem perished. There, within sight of their 
friends and relatives, who crowded the levee and 
covered the housetops of the city, they went down to 
rise no more. The whole Rebel fleet was manned by 
men who lived in the city, so that it must have been 
a heart-rending spectacle to the friends of the drown- 
ing traitors on shore." 

n I wouldn't have saved one of them ! " exclaimed 
Marcus, who had no pity to waste on the enemies of 
his country : w they were all traitors, and drowning 
was good enough for them." 

"I don't think so," replied Ella, "I am glad that 
Com. Davis tried to save them. It was noble." 

"The Rebels wouldn't do it for our men," contin- 
ued Marcus. 

"I know that, and it makes the merciful act of 
Com. Davis appear the more noble." 

" That is it," Uncle William proceeded : " in con- 
trast with the brutality and cruelty of the Rebels, 
this act will look well on the page of history. And 
the remark of one of their own commanders, Capt# 
Magnadier of the ' Beauregard,' is a high compliment 
to the generous bearing of our men. When his 
gunboat was sinking, he cried for help, and he was 
saved by the crew of the * Jessie Benton.' 

" e I thank you,' said Capt. Magnadier, * for saving 
me from drowning. You are my enemies ; but you 
have been kinder to me than those whom I call my 
friends. One of my brother officers (some of them 
escaped to the Rebel flag-ship), when he fled, had 
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the manners to pick my pocket and steed my 
watch!' " 

" Meanness, indeed I " exclaimed Ella. 

" Desert their friends, and rob them at the same 
time I " added Charlie. 

" You know that some one has called their Govern- 
ment the e Southern Thievocracyf " suggested Uncle 
Wilkam ; " and this looks like It." 

w What was our loss ? " asked Charlie. 

"Not one man. Col. Ellett was wounded by a 
splinter, though not badly. We did not lose a man 
at Island No. 10, New Madrid, Fort Pillow, or 
Memphis. Of all our gunboats, the f Queen y only 
was disabled in the fight at Memphis. 

w It was remarkable that our fleet should capture, 
without the loss of a man, all these strongholds of 
the Rebels, which they had declared could never be 
taken. They had spent months of hard labor, and 
employed several thousand negroes to fortify these 
places, and then boasted in the most defiant manner 
of their strength ; and yet they fell into our hands, 
without the loss of one officer or private. 
. " Com. Davis demanded the surrender of the city, 
which was granted about three o'clock, p.m. A 
regiment of soldiers landed, and marched to the 
Custom House, over which a Federal officer hoisted 
the stan and stripes amid the most vociferous 
cheering of our soldiers. 

"These were the great victories of our fleet on 
Western waters during the spring and summer of 
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1862," continued Uncle William. * Little else of 
importance was done iu the West and South-west 
during the summer months. The Mississippi was 
open, with the exception of a single barrier, — the 
fortifications at Vicksburg. A siege of the latter 
place, undertaken in June, was discontinued about 
the 20th of July, on account of low water. 

"In May, Gen Halleck sent a cavalry force to 
Boonville, Miss., which captured eight locomotives, 
twenty-six car-loads of supplies, ten thousand stand- 
of-arms, and a large number of prisoners. Little 
Bock, Ark. , was also taken possession of by Union 
troops. 

w The Rebel Conscription Act went into operation 
on the 16th of this month. 

"In the month of June, Gen. Halleck occupied 
Grand Junction, fifty-two miles east of Memphis, 
and Holly Springs, twenty-five miles south of Grand 
Junction. On the 20th of this month, President 
Lincoln signed a bill for ever prohibiting slavery in 
the Territories. 

"After the Battle of Pea Ridge, Gen. Curtis pur- 
sued the Rebel force into Arkansas, where the latter 
army was re-enforced ; whereupon Gen. Curtis was 
obliged to retreat to Helena, on the Arkansas shore 
of the Mississippi, where he arrived on the 11th of 
July. His army subsisted on half-rations for a long 
time, and performed forced marches. 

w In July, also, guerillas attacked Murfreesborc', 
Tenn., and Captured an entire Michigan regiment, 
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with the Union generals, Crittenden and Duffield, and 
destroyed thirty thousand dollars' worth of Federal 
arms and stores. 

"This month, also, the famous guerilla chieftain, 
Gen. John Morgan, captured Cynthiana, Ky., and 
threatened Louisville, Lexington, and other places; 
in consequence of which, all the citizens were put 
under arms to defend themselves to the last. 

" In August, the Union forces attacked and com- 
pletely routed the command of Gen. Jefferson Thomp- 
son, near Memphis ; and the Union gunboat 'Essex' 
destroyed the Rebel ram ' Arkansas,' near Yicksburg. 
Gen. Morgan's guerillas continued their depreda- 
tions, defeated the Union Gen. Johnson, near Gal- 
latin, Ky., and cut off the communication between 
Nashville and the North. The Seventy-first Ohio, 
commanded by Col. Mason, surrendered to an infe- 
rior Rebel force at Clarksville, Tenn., without firing 
a gun ; for which the whole regiment was disgraced, 
and their commander cashiered. 

" These were the principal events which happened 
in that part of the country during the spring and 
summer of 1862. There were two expeditions, 
howeveTr, which I must not fail to mention. One 
was under the command of Col. Streight, designed 
for a raid into Georgia on a large scale. It was 
April, I think, when the raid was undertaken, with 
one brigade ; and, for a time, it prospered, although 
the raiders were poorly equipped. Rapidly and 
boldly they penetrated the heart of " the enemy's 
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country, not only skirmishing with the foe, but fight- 
ing hard battles in several instances, and winning 
decided victories. They destroyed valuable supplies 
of the enemy, and burned the Round-Mountain Iron 
Works, where munitions of war were manufactured 
for the Confederate service. 

"Col. Streight was pursued by the Rebel Gen. 
Forrest; and the battles which the raiders fought 
were contests with this Confederate officer's command. 
The leader of the Federal force successfully met every 
attack of Hie foe, until the 3d of May, nearly tw< 
months after he started upon the raid. On that day 
he found his command surrounded with Rebel bat 
teries in position, while his own ammunition was si 
badly injured by wetting in crossing a difficult stream 
that most of it was useless. In these circumstances, 
he was obliged to surrender to Gen. Forrest. At 
the time of his capture, his force numbered about 
fifteen hundred. 

"For weary months, Col. Streight and his com- 
panions were confined in Southern prisons, where 
they were denied even the comforts usually afforded 
to criminals. They experienced great hardships and 
sufferings, caused by the neglect and cruelty of the 
Rebel authorities." 

"Is Col. Streight in prison now?" asked Mar- 
cus. 

"No, he is at liberty now; but he endured months 
of incarceration before he was released," said Uncle 
William. 
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" But the other expedition of which I promised to 
speak resulted much more favorably for our cause : 
this was Gen. Wallace's attack on Purdy, Tenn., 
early in the spring of 1862. In that expedition was 
a Union citizen of Purdy, who had been driven from 
his home, months before, into our lines, where he 
acted as scout. He was glad of an opportunity to 
visit his Rebel neighbors with our victorious army. 

"At the very outbreak of the Rebellion, he was 
persecuted, and finally arrested, and brought before 
the self-constituted vigilance committee of the place 
for trial ; but he was acquitted. Several times dur- 
ing the summer of 1861, he was charged with loving 
the Union ; but it was not until the fall of that year, 
that he was obliged to flee for his life. Then the 
jailer of the place exposed him, and ruffians were 
soon at his door. f 

" ' Well make you stretch hemp now ! ' exclaimed 
a cut-throat, as he laid violent hands on the man, 
Whose name was Hurst. e We've got you fast this 
time.' 

wt Iam not an abolitionist,' replied Hurst. 

w f Shut up your head, or we'll spill your brains in 
short metre ! ' retorted the ruffian. 

" They dragged him to a tree near by, put a rope 
around his neck, and were proceeding to execute 
their threat, when some of his influential neighbors 
interposed, and saved his life. 

"Soon, however, he found that his persecutors 
were after him again. He looked out of the window, 
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and saw a file of soldiers coming to arrest him. He 
directed a faithful servant to saddle his horse, and 
lead him in haste to a certain alley of the town; 
add, at the same time, he slipped out of the back- 
door, and walked boldly through the street, until he 
stood opposite an apothecary's shop, in the rear of 
which his horse was to be led. He entered the shop, 
observed by a crowd who knew that he was to be 
arrested. One of them shouted, — 

w ' Now we've got him ! ' and they waited impa- 
tiently for the file of soldiers to seize him. 

w Mr. Hurst beckoned to the apothecary to follow 
him into the back-room, where he presented a pistol 
to his head, and threatened him with instant death. 

W *I have four friends/ said he to the apothecary, 
'who are aiding me to escape. They will be the 
death of you, jf you give the alarm ; but, if you re- 
main quiet, they will not harm you.' 

w So saying, he sprang upon his horse, and gal- 
loped away. He made his escape, and reached the 
Union army. 

"When Gen. Wallace was ready to attack the 
town of Purdy; Hurst rejoiced in the opportunity to 
accompany the expedition. On reaching the place, 
and while the Union army was engaged in destroy- 
ing locomotives and trains, seizing supplies, and 
capturing prisoners, Hurst obtained a guard of Gen. 
Wallace to go and make an important arrest. He 
went directly to the jail, and demanded the keys of 
the jailer, much to his astonishment. The jailer had 
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acted a conspicuous part in persecuting Hurst. 
With the keys, he entered the jail, followed by the 
jailer, and there unlocked a cage, and released a 
half-starved slave, who had been imprisoned there 
for months. 

" ' Step in there I ' cried Hurst to the jailer. The 
jailer hesitated. 

w e Step in there ! ' he cried in a voice of thunder. 

we You don't mean to put me in there, Hurst?' 
replied the jailer imploringly. 

* ' Yes, you scoundrel, step in there ; ' and he seized 
a gun from one of the soldiers, and pricked him 
with the bayonet, which served to quicken the jailer's 
step into the cage. 

"I'll be jailer now," said Hurst, locking him in, 
while the fellow begged earnestly for mercy. 

" Hurst did not mean to injure hup, but only to 
afford him just a bit of such experience as the wretch, 
with the help of others, had meted out to many 
Union men in that vicinity. He went away, and left 
him t^ere two days to reflect." 

w A good time for reflection," said Charlie. 

"I wish he had kept him there a month," added 
Marcus. * It was just good enough for him." 

" I think the Rebels would fare hard, if they had 
you to deal with," replied Ella. 

"Well," continued Uncle William, " after -two 
days, Hurst let him out, and resigned the office of 
jailer to the old incumbent, who evidently preferred 
to be jailer than Jailed." 
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The children expressed their satisfaction with the 
happy turn of this incident, by clapping their hands, 
and making remarks, while Uncle William sprang 
from his chair at the shrill whistle of the engine. 

"Can it be five o'clock?" he said. "I must not 
stop another moment, — will meet you again soon, 
— an errand at the express-office, — be good boys 
and"— 

And away he went, out of the door, down the 
street, post-haste, towards the depot; the children 
shouting after him to know when they should hear 
the remainder of the story. 
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XI. 



SUCCESS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 

MORE than two weeks elapsed before Uncle 
William was able to proceed with his story. 
The children, in the mean time, importuned him 
again and again to renew it ; but it was not until 
the third "Wednesday after their last interview, that 
he was able to meet them. In the afternoon of that 
day, when there was no gchool, and other boys and 
girls were having their usual frolic, Ella and Jen- 
nie, Charlie, Henry, and Marcus, were intent upon 
hearing more about putting down the Rebellion. 
Master Tommy was present also, and he was in his 
element as usual; better prepared for a reconnoi- 
sance or a drill than for listening. 

"What place on the Atlantic coast, captured by 
&en. Burnside, did we speak of last?" asked Uncle 
William, when the company were ready to listen. 

* Roanoke Island," answered Henry. 

" And Elizabeth City," said Charlie, who remem- 
bered that Gen. Burnside's forces pushed on to 
Elizabeth City on the day after the capture of Roa- 
noke Island. 
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" Right," responded Uncle William ; " and now I 
will follow our successes on the Atlantic coast." * . 

" I thought we were to have the Peninsular Cam- 
paign next," interrupted Ella. 

" It is better to learn, first, what was accomplished 
for our cause on the Southern coast during the spring 
and summer of 1862 : for this is connected with 
some events of which I spoke several weeks ago. Be- 
sides, the progress of our arms in Virginia is a long 
story, that I wish to relate without interruption, when 
I once begin it. 

"As soon as our gallant Burnside had captured 
Elizabeth City, he arranged with Com. Rowan of 
the fleet to push on to the city of Edenton, situated 
at the west end of Albemarle Sound. Accordingly, 
a portion of the fleet, under command of Lieut. 
Maury, proceeded to Edenton. On approaching 
the city, part of a flying artillery regiment fled 
precipitately, without firing a shot. Many of the 
inhabitants also left with the panic-stricken sol- 
diers. 

"Our forces destroyed eight cannon and one 
schooner at Edenton, and captured two schooners in 
the Sound, one loaded with four thousand bushels of 
corn. There were no public stores in the town, and 
the Custom House was empty." 

" When was Newbern taken ? " inquired Charlie. 

"On the twelfth day of March, about five weeks 
after the surrender of Roanoke Island. That was 
an important place for the Rebels to hold, and it was 
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strongly fortified. Our land, forces, commanded by 
Gen. Burnside, effected a landing at Slocum's Creek, 
eighteen miles from Newbern, amid great enthusi- 
asm. Many of the soldiers were so eager to get 
ashore that they plunged into the water, and waded 
to the land, instead of waiting for the boats. This 
was on the morning of March 17; and the army 
marched twelve miles on that day, through deep 
mud, to within a mile and a half of the enemy's for- 
tifications, and there bivouacked for the night in a 
drenching rain. It was a night of hardship for our 
soldiers, as they had no tents to shelter them* The 
mud was so deep and tenacious, that some of the 
men lost their shoes in pulling their feet out of 
the mire. This was the case with Acting-Master 
Hammond. Of course, a march of twelve miles 
in a single day, through such mud, was a hard 
task. 

"At daylight, on the next morning, the engage- 
ment commenced, and continued for four hours, when 
our noble army carried the enemy's 'field-works of 
over a mile in length, protected on the river-bank by 
a battery of thirteen heavy guns, and on the opposite 
bank by a line of redoubts of over half a mile in 
length, for riflemen and field-pieces, in the midst of 
swamps and dense forests.' The Rebels had eight 
regiments of infantry, five hundred cavalry, and three 
batteries of field-artillery, of six guns each, to defend 
their works ; and yet they fled before a gallant charge 
of our men, throwing away blankets, knapsacks, 
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arms, and every thing that impeded their flight. 
They crossed the railroad bridge, and set fire to it; 
and destroyed the draw of the bridge on the country- 
road, so as to prevent pursuit by our forces. They 
also set fire to the city in several places, preferring 
to see it in ashes, if they could not hold it." 

"How much of it was burned? " asked Henry. 

* Not much : our forces moved forward so rapidly 
into the city, that they were able to extinguish the 
flames. Many of the inhabitants fled to Golds- 
borough with the soldiers at first ; but afterwards a 
large number returned to their homes. 

« While Burnside was marching upon Newbern, 
and the engagement was becoming hotter and hotter, 
the news that Manassas was evacuated was received 
by the commanding general ; and it was at once con- 
veyed to his army, who received it with the most 
deafening cheers. The good tidings acted as a charm 
upon the Federal soldiers, and they rushed into bat- 
tle with renewed courage. 

w It was in this battle that Lieut.-Col. Merritt of 
the Massachusetts Twenty-third was killed. Also 
the Massachusetts Twenty-first lost one of it& noblest 
officers in this engagement, — Adjt. Frazer A. Stearns, 
son of President Stearns of Amherst College. He 
was the officer who bore himself so bravely at Roan- 
oke Island in the difficult and dangerous charge on 
the right of the enemy's battery. He possessed the 
love and confidence of the whole regiment, officers 
and privates. 
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"Capt. J. D. Frazer was wounded in his 
arm during the contest, and he dropped his sword, 
lie seized it immediately, however, with his left 
hand ; but was taken prisoner, and a guard of three 
men was placed over him. His sword was taken 
from him, but his revolver was overlooked ; and the 
latter proved of good service to him. For, when the 
Fourth Rhode Island charged upon the enemy, he 
embraced the opportunity to capture his guard of 
three Rebels, and escape." 

n A noble captain I " exclaimed Marcus. 

" The guard was a specimen of the Southern chiv- 
alry, I suppose," added Charlie satirically. "That 
is another instance of one Southerner being equal to 
five Yankees ! " 

"I have no praise to lavish upon the guard," said 
Uncle William. "I must speak of another brave 
captain, D. R. Johnson, of the New-York Fifty-first, 
who was mortally wounded. As he lay in the 
agonies of death, he remarked to his friends, — 

* f I would willingly die, if it could be the means 
of suppressing this wicked Rebellion, and restoring 
peace to* my country. ' 

"As soon as Gen. Burnside was fairly in pos- 
session of the city, he ordered all casks of liquor to 
be destroyed, and issued stringent orders forbidding 
depredations by the soldiers. He appointed Gen. 
Foster military Governor of Newbern and its sub- 
urbs, and directed him to open the churches of the 
city, on the next day, Sunday, in order that the chap- 
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lains of the different regiments might hold divine 
service in them. When the sabbath arrived, the 
bells were rung as usual, and divine service was 
holden at the usual hour, so that affairs externally 
appeared as they were on the previous sabbath, ex- 
cept that the preachers and hearers were loyal people, 
instead of Rebels. 

"The amount of our captures was large. Eight 
batteries, containing forty-six heavy guns; three 
batteries of light artillery, of six guns each, making 
in all sixty-four guns ; two steamboats, a number of 
sailing vessels, wagons, horses, ammunition, commis- 
sary and quartermaster's stores, forage, the entire 
camp-equipage of the Rebel troops, a large quantity 
of coSn, rosin, and turpentine, with mofe tL two 
hundred prisoners, — constituted the spoils. The 
stores captured were valued at two millions of dol- 
lars. 

* On the same day that the city of Newbern sur- 
rendered, Flag-officer Dupont took possession of 
Jacksonville, Fla., without resistance. On the day 
before, Dupont entered the city of Augustine ; and, 
five days previously, he captured St. Mary's, Fernan- 
dina, and Fort Church, — all on the Florida coast. 
He secured the control of the whole coast of Georgia 
also to the United-States authorities, on the second 
day of March, by the capture of Brunswick. 

w On the twentieth day of March, Gen. Burnside 
raised the stars and stripes in the seaport town of 
Beaufort, N.C., although the Rebels still held Fort ' 
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Macon at the mouth of the river. A month later, 
this fort was captured. During the time that inter- 
vened between the capture of Beaufort and Fort 
Macon, the Rebels in the fort were, of course, iso- 
lated from the town where their friends resided. The 
fort was garrisoned by two companies from that 
town, and the garrison resorted to various expedi- 
ents to communicate with their friends. Sometimes 
they would write on boards, which they would com- 
mit to the waves to be. washed to the town. One of 
these board-letters fell into the hands of the Federals ; 
and I must show its contents to you from the 'Rebel- 
lion Record.' You must all look at it so as to learn 
the value of good spelling." 

Uncle William took down the "Record," and 
read the following epistle : — 

" Fort Macon, April the 20th, 1862. 

" To the Ladys of Beaufort, — we are still induring the 

privations of war with unexosted Hopes if this vessil due 

reach heer port of destiny you will find that we are all still 

well and alive and will not leave till we sea the ruins of 

theas old Walls we have had several scurmish fights with 

the Yankee Pickett Gard, the old topsail gards sends their 

best Respects to all their Lady friends of Beaufort and 

surrounding country. 

" Joseph E Canad ay. 

w There it is, word for word, capital letters, punc- 
tuation, spelling, and all," said Uncle William, as he 
exhibited the literary curiosity. 

" There is not much punctuation about it, that I 
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Bee/' replied Charlie jocosely. "I should think that 
it needed some punctuation about as much as it does 
capital letters and good spelling." 

n Well, there it is, — a mournful exhibition of the 
ignorance that was made a tool of for treason," 
continued Uncle William. "But I must hasten 
to" 

w Was not Beaufort blockaded ? " interrupted Char- 
lie. 

" Yes ; and it was only two or three days before 
our forces took possession of the place, that the Rebel 
steamer f Nashville' eluded the blockaders, and es- 
caped. 

"After our forces occupied Beaufort, N.C., and 
before they captured Fort Macon, it became neces- 
sary, on one occasion, to run a steamer into Bogue 
Sound, directly under the guns of the Rebel fort, in 
a dark night. If the steamer should be grounded, 
all on board would fall into the hands of the enemy, 
or be lost with the boat. Three hundred • dollars 
were offered to any white pilot who would undertake 
the hazardous enterprise ; but none could be found. 
A colored man who had escaped to our lines, hav- 
ing been a skilful pilot in those waters, and seeing 
that the project was likely to fail, came forward, and 
did it for nothing." 

" He ought to have had the three hundred dollars, 
whether he asked it or not," said Marcus. 

"And his freedom, too," responded Uncle Wil- 
liam. 

VOL. II. 17 
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"I have and that oor fleet captured Jacksonville; 
and I most not omit to add, that the secessionists 
committed shameful depredations before they left the 
place. Turning that the Yankees were coming, 
they r enew e d their savage treatment of loyal men; 
and, when the fleet came in sight, they set fire 
to the Judson House and other buildings, burning 
them to the ground. Eight immense lumber-mills, 
with their contents, valued at hundreds op thou- 
sands of dollars, were consumed in a single night. 
They belonged to Northern men who remained 
loyal. 

"The lives of many loyal men were threatened; 
and Dr. Mitchell, though a slaveholder, spent the 
night before the fleet arrived, under his barn, with his 
wife and children, expecting an attack by the seces- 
sionists. He was a Northern man, and truly loyal; 
and for this his life was thus put in jeopardy. 
When Dr. Perley was escaping from this place, with 
his family, his nephew, sixteen years of age, was fired 
at by a Rebel. The ball, however, did not take 
effect. 

" We know little of the actual sufferings of loyal 
people there during that reign of terror. Language 
cannot describe it. 

"Fort Pulaski, another stronghold of treason, 
and the chief defence of Savannah, was captured by 
Gen. Gilmore. The fort surrendered to him just 
one year after the surrender of Fort Sumter to the 
Eebels. So that the anniversary of the fall of our 
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flag at Sumter was celebrated by raising it over 
Pulaski. 

* This was one of the strongest forts in our country, 
built of brick, at an expense of one million dollars. 
Its walls were nine feet thick and forty feet high. It 
was situated on a small island called Cockspur, near 
the mouth of Savannah River ; and completely com- 
manded the approaches to the city. Its armament 
consisted of one hundred and fifty heavy guns. 

"The Rebels considered the fort impregnable; 
and when our forces of two or three thousand men 
landed upon Tybee Island, from which heavy bat- 
teries commanded Pulaski, the garrison were, not 
alarmed. Some of our best military men said, that 
our largest guns could not batter down the fort from 
Tybee. But Gen. Gilmore thought otherwise ; and, 
within thirty hours after the bombardment commenced, 
the white flag of surrender was run up. 

w Ouf soldiers performed almost incredible labors 
on that island. They dragged all their guns, ammu- 
nition, and supplies, two and a half miles from the 
place of landing to their batteries. One-half of the 
distance was over a low marsh, which was made 
passable by bundles of poles, nine inches in diameter 
and twenty feet long, bound firmly together with 
withs, and laid close together. Many thousands of 
these bundles were made and used ; and over them, 
thirteen-inch mortars, each weighing seventeen thou- 
sand pounds, were dragged. Twenty-two thousand 
pounds of powder, twenty thousand ten and thirteen 
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inch shells, and thirty thousand solid shot also, were 
hauled over this Yankee road. It required three 
hundred men to move each heavy gun. The bat- 
teries were constructed under cover of night, so that 
the garrison would not discover the work. 

"At about eight o'clock of April 10, the bom- 
bardment commenced ; and it; was kept up all day, 
and renewed the next morning with vigor. Large 
breaches were made in the wall, so that shot and shell 
entered at such a rate, that the Rebels feared the 
magazine would be exploded. The danger was so 
imminent, that, at two o'clock, the garrison, sur- 
rendered." 

" And then the Yankees cheered well, I know," 
said Marcus, making a significant gesture with his 
hand. 

" There is no doubt of that. I should have told 
you, that Gen. Gilmore formally demanded the sur- 
render of the fort, before he fired a gun ; and the reply 
of the Rebel Col. Olmstead, commanding, was, * / 
am here to defend the forty not to surrender it. 9 

"Major Halpine was authorized to receive the 
swords of the captive officers ; and each one made 
some remark on delivering up this symbol of their 
rank and power. Some of their remarks were 
bombastic and foolish. Their gallant commander, 
however, was dignified, and said, f I yield my sword; 
but I trust I have not disgraced it. 9 

"With the fort, there fell into our hands forty- 
seven guns, seven thousand shot and shell, forty 
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thousand pounds of powder, three hundred and sixty 
prisoners with their small-arms and accoutrements, 
three hundred barrels of beef and pork, twenty-eight 
thousand pounds of hard-bread, with an abundance 
of rice, sugar, and coffee." 

w They were expecting a long siege of it," said 
Charlie, * judging from the quantity of their pro- 
visions." 

" Evidently they did not expect that the fort could 
be reduced by our guns ; and they were resolved not 
to be found in the condition of our garrison at Sum- 
ter, — without supplies," said Uncle William. 

"Ten or twelve negroes were taken in the fort, 
and they were declared free by Gen. Hunter. One 
of them, about fifty years of age, said that he had 
hired his time of his master nearly thirty years, 
paying him twelve dollars a month; aud his Je had 
done the same, paying him eight dollars a month. 
Thus these two slaves, man and wife, had supported 
themselves, and paid their master more than seven 
thousand dollars toward his support, and that of his 
family." 

"And yet they say that the slaves cannot support 
themselves ! " said Charlie : • " I should be ashamed 
to take the wages of a poor black man and his wife to 
support me." 

"The Southern chivalry are not," replied Uncle 
William, who then proceeded to relate the following 
fact : — 

"One of the Connecticut soldiers was having an 
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animated discussion, concerning the South, with a 
Rebel prisoner belonging to the garrison, when the 
latter remarked, 'At least, with all our faults, we 
have never made wooden nutmegs.' The Connecti- 
cut soldier coolly replied, ' We do not make t^em of 
wood any longer ; ' and, pointing to one of the enor- 
mous balls that had breached the walls, he added, 
' We make them of iron now.' n 

The boys thought that the Yankee soldier had the 
best of it that time. 

"On the evening before the bombardment com- 
menced, when every thing was almost ready for 
action, Lieut. Porter went from battery to battery, to 
learn if each was supplied with fuze-plugs. He 
found four guns in the most advanced position, with- 
out suitable fuzes ; and none could be found to answer 
for them. Without them, the guns could not be 
fired ; and, in the morning, the bombardment would 
open. What could be done? 

w ' Now I have it,' said he. ' The Yankees are 
all whittlers; that Connecticut regiment can whit- 
tle enough fuze-plugs to-night to fire a thousand 
rounds ; ' and, so saying, he sprang upon his horse, 
and galloped off to set the Yankees to whittling. 
Before morning, the Connecticut Sixth whittled plugs 
enough to last the Totten Battery two days." 

" Then whittlers can do something towards putting 
down the Rebellion ," remarked Charlie. 
- n They never did a better thing for the Union than 
whittling on that occasion," said Ella. - 
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w Very true," responded Uncle William : " all sorts 
of skill is available sooner or later, even the skill of 
using a jack-knife.? 

"How were our forces getting along at Charles- 
ton at that time?" inquired Charlie. 

"Not very successfully. But we shall learn more 
about operations there hereafter* In June there was 
a fight on James Island, and our forces were de- 
feated with severe loss. 

" I will simply mention three or four events of im- 

successes on the Atlantic coast, and then turn to 
Gen. Butler's victory at New Orleans. 

"On the twenty-first day of February, William 
Gordon was executed in New-York city, for stealing 
negroes from Africa, and selling them into slavery. 
Our Government had been so remiss in duty, that 
capital punishment for this crime had not been in- 
flicted for forty years. President Lincoln was deter- 
mined that his Administration should not wink at 
this high-handed wickedness. 

" Jefferson Davis was inaugurated President of the 
so-called Southern Confederacy on the twenty-second 
day. of February, thus dishonoring the anniversary 
of Washington's birth-day. 

"The President signed the Bill abolishing Sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, on the sixteenth 
day of April, 1862 ; and, on June 20, he signed 
the Bill for ever prohibiting Slavery in the Terri- 
tories. 
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"The navy-yard at Pensacola was burned by the 
Bebels, on the 9th of May ; and, on the 12th of the 
same month, the Federal Government occupied the 
town. 

w These were the principal events that occurred 
during the period of which I have been speaking, 
except the great naval victory at New Orleans, to 
which we will now torn. 
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CAPTURE OP NEW ORLEANS. 

"f^EN. BUTLER was in Secretary Stanton's 
VX office about Jan. 10, 1862. He had been 
recruiting in New England, with special reference to 
expelling the Rebels from the Virginia Peninsula; 
but he was too late to render that service, on account 
of delays occasioned by misunderstanding and trouble 
with the Governor of Massachusetts. 

w *Why can't New Orleans be taken?' said Secre- 
tary Stanton. 

w ' It can ,' replied Gen. Butler with emphasis. 

" The result was, that he was appointed comman- 
der of the land forces destined to co-operate with the 
navy in an attack upon New Orleans. A profes- 
sional spy was sent to New Orleans, with instructions 
to meet the general at Ship Island, with such valua- 
ble information as he might obtain." 

"Gen. Butler recruited his own men, — did he 
not?" said Charlie. 

" Mainly ; and he did it briskly, too. And when 
the difficulty with the Governor of Massachusetts 
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occurred, and it was reported that his recruits could 
not draw State aid for their families, he came for- 
ward, and pledged them the amount from his own 
private purse. He was bound to go to New Orleans, 
and that the lack of aid to the soldiers' families should 
not stand in the way. 

" As soon as possible, fifteen thousand men, under 
the command of Gen. Butler, were on the way to 
Ship Island. They did not all sail together; but 
were conveyed thither as transportation could be pro- 
vided. Gen. Butler himself left Washington, Feb- 
ruary 24. 

wt Good-by, Mr. President,' said he to Mr. Lin- 
coln, as he took his final leave: "we shall take 
New Orleans, or you'll never see me again.' 

"On the 25th of February, at nine o'clock, p.m., 
he sailed from Hampton Roads in the steamer ' Mis- 
sissippi,' accompanied by his staff and fourteen hun- 
dred troops. Mrs. Butler and maid were on board 
also. The general had a hard time reaching his com- 
mand. A furious gale was encountered; and, for 
several hours, there was great danger that all on 
board would go to the bottom. Then, after the 
Btorm had subsided,^ the inexperienced captain ran 
the steamer aground ; and she stuck fast on Frying 
Pan Shoals, in imminent danger of going to pieces. 
One compartment of the ship filled with water- ; the 
forward berths were soon afloat; and the prospect 
was dubious indeed. Signals of distress were hoist- 
ed, and guns were fired ; and, after some hours, the 
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gunboat, * Mount Vernon,' one of the fleet blockad- 
ing Wilmington, came to the rescue. 

"The troops were remarkably cool and self-pos- 
sessed through these hours of extreme peril; and 
eomfr of them said that they could not be otherwise, 
when they saw Mrs. Butler sitting, and plying her 
needle through the whole scene, as if nothing unusual 
had* occurred. Yet the extent of the danger was 
such, that one man's hair turned white, while another 
man went mad. The 'Mississippi' put into Port 
Royal for repairs/' 

" Then Gen. Butler was delayed for some time by 
this disaster?" remarked Ella. 

"Yes: Gen. Phelps, who preceded him to Ship 
Island, expected him four weeks before he arrived. 
After his steamer was repaired, and he left Port 
Royal, his inexperienced captain ran her aground 
again; and, in consequence, the general dismissed 
him. It was thirty days from the time the steamer 
left Hampton Roads before she reached Ship Is- 
land." 

"How far is Ship Island from New Orleans?" 
inquired Charlie. 

" Sixty-five miles from New Orleans, and ninety- 
five from the mouths of the Mississippi. It is seven 
miles long, and three-fourths of a mile wide, just 
one long strip of sand, barren, dreary, and unattract-: 
ive. In heavy storms, portions of the island are 
submerged, — a fact that the soldiers did not enjoy 
thinking about. 
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" There was no house on the island ; and a habita- 
tion, eighteen feet square, was constructed of charred 
boards for Mrs. Butler. Furniture for it was taken 
from a captured vessel belonging to the enemy." 

"Did you say that Gen. Butler had only fifteen 
thousand men?" I thought there were more," said 
Charlie. 

" Only fifteen thousand," answered Uncle William. 
" Gen. M'Clellan was consulted as to the number of 
troops necessary for Gen. Butler's expedition ; and 
he said it would require fifty thousand; but Gen. 
Butler asked for only fifteen thousand." 

" So Gen. M'Clellan thought," remarked Charlie, 
"that the Rebels had two hundred and forty thousand 
soldiers in his front at Manassas and vicinity, when 
Gen. Butler gave his opinion to the committee, that 
there were only seventy thousand." 

" Yes ; and the sequel proved that there were only 
sixty-five thousand Rebels in Gen. M'Clellan's front," 
responded Uncle William. "As we shall see, too, 
Gen. Butler remained in New Orleans with only 
twenty-five hundred troops, while nearly all the 
population of one hundred and fifty thousand people 
were on the Rebel side ; and he held the city com- 
pletely, maintaining better order than it ever knew 

before. 

"Well, Gen. Butler agreed with the commander 
of the fleet to have six thousand soldiers ready for 
the expedition against New Orleans in seven days. 
The fleet sailed immediately for the Mississippi River. 
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" Early in the evening, the sloop started to return, 
but grounded on the bar, as the tide was low. 
There they were, only a short distance from the 
shore, at the mercy of the Rebels. A boat, with 
four men in it, put out from the shore ; and one of 
the men, with whom Major Strong conversed in the 
town, told him that he would be attacked that night 
with a large force." 

"They had no right to attack him!" exclaimed 
Marcus, who had a keen sense of justice. " He 
went under a flag of truce, and on a noble errand; 
and it was mean and wicked to attack him I " 

w True : it was mean and wicked," answered Un- 
cle William, " but not half so bad as it.was to rebel 
against our Government in the first place. We 
must not expect to find more honor among traitors 
than we do among thieves. However, Major Strong 
was equal to the emergency. The tide would not 
rise for six hours, and he could not get off the bar 
before. He despatched five of his men in a small 
boat to the nearest cruiser for help, remaining him- 
self on board the sloop with two men and eight 
muskets. He barricaded his sloop, put the eight 
muskets in readiness, extended a log over the side of 
the sloop to pass for a cannon, and sent his two men 
below, with instructions how to act in the cabin. 
About nine o'clock, two boats, filled with Rebel sol- 
diers, made their appearance. 

w f Surrender ! 9 shouted the officer in command. 

" ' I am here under a flag of truce/ replied Major 
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Strong, 'performing an errand of mercy to one of 
your citizens'. If you attempt to violate the laws 
of this sacred mission, I will blow you with this 
howitzer (and he laid his hand on the log, which 
resembled an ugly howitzer, in the darkness), where 
your commander will find it difficult to produce you 
at taps.' 

" ' Well see about that,' replied a Rebel ; and the 
boats hauled off as if for consultation. Soon, how- 
ever, they approached the second time, one on each 
side. 

" ' Keep those boats on the same side of the sloop, 
or I'll sink both of you I ' shouted Major Strong. 

w The Rebels obeyed, and " — 

"Very obedient Rebels!" remarked Ella humor- 
ously. 

"Very; and both boats came together on the 
same side. 

wt Don't come any nearer,' cried Major Strong. 
* If you have any thing to say to me, send one man.' 

" So they sent one of their number wading through 
die water ; and he halted a few yards from the sloop. 

wt How many men have you got there?' asked 
Major Strong. 

w * Forty,' answered the Rebel : * how many have 
you?' 

* r Not many, but enough to defend this vessel.' 

" While this conversation was proceeding, the two 
men were performing their part in the cabin. One 
of them had a violin ; and he played the most lively 
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airs and dancing tunes, while the other contrived to 
make as much noise as possible, as if two or three 
scores of men ware haying a grand frolic. At the 
same time, Major Strong would ay out, — 

" ' Keep quiet down there, men 1 ' 

n * No : don't come on deck yet I All hands below, 
I say!' 

"'Major Jones, look to your men there forward, 
and keep those heads below the hatches 1 ' 

nt Stop that fiddling, Macdonald 1 there'll be time 
enough to dance by and by. 9 

"The Rebel messenger concluded that 'discretion 
was the better part of valor,' and wadexl back to the 
boats, and reported. What was the conclusion of 
the barbarians in the Rebel boats may be learned, 
from the fact that they soon withdrew, despairing of 
capturing the Yankee sloop. A gunboat soon res- 
cued the party ; and the facta were reported to Gen. 
Butler. 

" Gen. Butler is not a man to be trifled with. He 
would not submit to such an outrage. On the fol- 
lowing day, he ordered two gunboats and a transport, 
with the Ninth Connecticut Regiment and Everett's 
Battery, to proceed to Biloxi, under command of 
Major Strong, to teach the ignorant people of that 
place how to respect a flag of truce. They reached 
the place just at night ; and the inhabitants found 
themselves under a strong Union guard. Major 
Strong was instructed to obtain an apology from the 
authorities of the place ; and, on the next morning, 
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he sent for the mayor, but he could nowhere be 
found. His daughter was conducted to headquarters, 
and held as a hostage for his appearance ; and this 
measure soon brought him out. He gave the written 
apology required, and said that the party who fired 
upon the sloop were a mob which he could not con- 
trol. At sunset, with banners flying and the band 
playing, our troops re-embarked, without having 
plundered a house or garden. The expedition steamed 
westward for Pass Christian, where there was a 
camp of Confederates. At ten o'clock in the even- 
ing, the steamers anchored off the pass, and waited 
for the dawn of day. Before morning, however, 
they were attacked by three of the enemy's gunboats ; 
and, after a hot contest, our little squadron won a 
victory, with no other loss than one man slightly 
wounded. 

"Major Strong landed his troops, and took pos- 
session of the town. The Rebels fled from their 
camp, leaving every thing behind them. The camp 
was destroyed, and all the public stores seized ; and 
die squadron returned to Ship Island entirely satis- 
fied with their successes."* 

w Did the little girl reach her home ? " asked 
Jennie. 

w Yes : her father went to Fort. Pickens, under a 
flag of truce,* searching for her, at the time Major 
Strong was conveying her to Biloxi. And, some 

* See full account in Parton's "Gen. Butler in New Orleans," 
chap. xii. pp. 212 — 210. 
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months thereafter, her mother sent a gentleman to 
Gen. Butler, in New Orleans, to thank him for his 
kindness to her little daughter." 

w That is a capital story ! n said Marcus. 

* Good as a novel ! n added Charlie. 

n Better than that, because it is true," said Ella. 

"Well, Gen. Butler and the fleet were soon in 
sight of Forts Jackson and St. Phillips, on which 
the city of New Orleans mainly depended for defence. 
New Orleans is one hundred and five miles from the 
mouths of the Mississippi ; and the forts are seventy- 
five miles below the city. They mounted about one 
hundred and twenty guns. Between the forts and 
the city were less imposing defences, and an irqp 
cable extended across the river just below Fort Jack- 
son. The Rebels had a fleet of eighteen steamers 
also, above the forts ; and some of them were iron- 
clad. Two were the famous ram ' Manassas 9 and 
the huge battery 'Louisiana ;' the latter carrying six- 
teen heavy guns. With these defences, the Rebels 
defied 'the world.' 

"Com. Farragut was sent thither to assault the 
forts. For six days, his fleet of gunboats and mor- 
tars kept up an incessant fire ; and still the forts re- 
sponded with vigor. Our fleet consisted of forty- 
seven armed vessels, eight of which were mammoth 
ships-of-war propelled by steam : seventeen were 
steam gunboats, and twenty-one were mortar-schoon- 
ers ; each one capable of throwing a shell, weighing 
two hundred and fifteen pounds, to a distance of 
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three miles. The whole number of guns and mortars 
was three hundred and ten. 

" Such a naval armament was capable of pouring 
a most terrific fire into the forts. The fire of the 
mortar-boats was tremendous. At first, some of 
their crews were made sick by the concussion that fol- 
lowed every discharge. They were obliged to stand 
on tip-toe, with open mouths, to lessen the sound. 
But finally, in the course of two or three days, they 
became accustomed to the stunning sound, and could 
sleep on deck, when the bombs were going off at the 
rate of two a minute. Large quantities of dead fish 
floated on the water, killed by the thundering peal of 
cannon. 

" The attack commenced April 18 ; and, on the 
night of April 21, a most hazardous enterprise was 
undertaken by Capt. Bell. It was no less than the 
attempt to cut the iron cable below Fort Jackson, 
which must be done, if done at all, directly under 
the fire of both forts. The remarkable feat was per- 
formed; and now Com. Farragut resolved to run 
the gantlet of the forts, and steam to New Orleans. 

W I omitted to speak of one of the enemy's de- 
fences, which was the fire-raft. The Rebels had a 
fleet of rafts, which they loaded with pitch-pine, and 
set them on fire, and sent them adrift down the river, 
into our fleet, for the purpose of destroying our ves- 
sels. But, after the first raft came down, our men 
organized one hundred and fifty boats, furnishing 
them with grappling-irons, and every other necessary 
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noise. And then, too, steamboats werjB ablaze ; and 
a huge fire-raft, ploughing and crackling through the 
fleet, and setting fire to the flag-ship, added terror 
to the scene. It seemed as if both the Rebel and 
Loyal fleets must perish together in the deadly con- 
test. 

"But the victory was ours. Com. Farragut cleared 
the river of Rebel craft gloriously. He destroyed and 
captured eleven of their vessels on that night ; and 
the residue of their fleet fell into his hands soon after- 
wards, including the famous ram e Manassas ' and the 
floating battery ' Louisiana.' The victory was com- 
plete. One of our boats, the 'Varuna,' was sunk, 
but not until she had destroyed six of the enemy's 
vessels ; and she went down firing her guns. Her 
career was a splendid one." 

w Glorious f wasn't it?" exclaimed Marcus. 
"Indeed, it was," responded Ella. "I wonder 
that all of our men were not killed." 

w They would have been, if they had not been the 
bravest of the brave," said Charlie. 

w Yes : it was a victory worth recording," contin- 
ued Uncle William ; w and our fleet pushed on to 
Sew Orleans, leaving Gen. Butler to invest the 
forts. On the 27th of April, the forts surrendered. 
By that time, Com. Farragut had silenced and passed 
all the batteries between the forts and New Orleans ; 
and his fleet was anchored before the city." 

"Better yet ! " exclaimed Marcus, enthusiastically. 
w How did the people of New Orleans like it ? " 
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"They were in a panic as soon as they learned 
that the fleet had passed the forts, and destroyed their 
gunboats. Gen. Lovell was in New Orleans with 
three thousand troops, and they fled from the city. 
People ran hither and thither in the street, frantic 
with fright and madness ; and sugar, molasses, cotton, 
and other articles of merchandise, were destroyed in 
large quantities. Gold and silver coin was taken 
from the banks, and carried out of the city. Stores 
were closed in great haste ; people left their habita- 
tions, forgetting to shut their doors after them ; and 
many ran about the city crying, * Burn it ! burn 
it I ' Some cursed the Yankees and Gen. Duncan, 
the commander of the forts; and others hastened 
away with such effects as they could snatch up in 
their fright. On the whole, it was a scene of unpar- 
alleled hubbub and confusion. 

w In the evening commenced the burning of cotton 
and ships. It was estimated that fifteen thousand 
bales of cotton were burned on the levee. Fifteen 
ships, and about the same number of steamboats, an 
unfinished ram, the dry docks, large quantities of 
coal and wood, boards and timbers, and whatever 
else that might be of use to the Federal army, were 
committed to the flames. It was a night of confla- 
gration. 

w Among the leaders of the Rebellion who fled from 
the city were Gen. Twiggs, and the cowardly gov- 
ernor of the State. The latter sailed up the river 
in the fastest steamer, spreading consternation, and 
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calling upon the inhabitants to burn their cotton, 
and destroy every thing that the Yankees might 
use. 

"Along the banks of the river, as the fleet ad- 
vanced from the forts to the city, a most cordial 
-welcome was given by the toiling slaves. They left 
their work, and rushed to the shore with every ex- 
pression of delight. 

wc Hurrah for Abraham ! ' shouted one, who seemed 
to appreciate the President's agency in bringing de- 
liverance to them. 

wt Bres8 de Lord!' exclaimed scores of them in 
gratitude.' n 

w Did Com. Farragut demand the surrender of the 
city ? " inquired Charlie. 

w He sent Capt. Bailey and Lieut. Perkins to de- 
mand the surrender in his name ; and they landed in 
the face of an excited populace, who were shout- 
ing*— 

n ' Shoot the Yankees ! ' 

w * Three cheers for Jeff. Davis ! ' 

w ' Groans for old Lincoln ! ' 

" « Where's Picayune Butler ? % 

"They did not flinch, however, but found their 
way to the City Hall, where they had an interview 
with the mayor, who promised to lay the matter 
before hi$ council. On the next day, the mayor 
declined to surrender the city, or to raise the stars 
and.stripes over the United-States mint. He said, 
however, that he was powerless, and that Com. Far- 
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ragut could send a party ashore to raise the flag; 
which was done.* 

"And no opposition to it? 9 * said Ella. 

" No violent opposition, though the flag was torn 
down a few hours afterward by a party of four Rebels ; 
one of whom, M. B. Mumford, was subsequently 
executed for the traitorous deed, — a fact of which I 
may speak hereafter. 

" Five days afterward, Gen. Butler haying arrived, 
arrangements were made to land a force in the city. 
It was on the last day of April, and the levee was 
crowded with secessionists. The force landed, pushed 
back the crowd at the point of the bayonet, and took 
up their line of march to the Custom House. There 
were no violent demonstrations, though the Rebels 
let their tongues loose. 

"'You'll never see home again I 9 shouted one 
voice. 

" ' Yellow Jack will have you before long I ' an- 
other. 

* ' There's Butler, the beast 1 ' another still. 

w ' Halloo, epaulets, lend us a • picayune ! ' yet 
1 another. 

n f See the old villain ! ' 

" f Hurrah for Beauregard ! Shiloh! BullEtin!' 

"These and similar outcries were heard as Gen. 
Butler marched his force to the Custom House ; the 
band playing the ' Star-spangled Banner.' The door 
of the Custom House was forced, and the Thirty- 
first Massachusetts took up its quarters there. The 
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w> The city was in a starving condition when he 
took possession of it. Flour was sixty dollars a 
barrel, and other things sold at similar rates. The 
city had provisions for tmly thirty days within its 
limits. In these circumstances, Gen. Butler directed 
his attention to the wants of the poor, seizing pro- 
vision that was designed for the Bebel army, inviting 
its transportation to the city, and supplying much 
from the Government resources. He contributed a 
thousand dollars to their relief from his own private 
funds. He discovered an organization for promoting 
the Rebellion, in which hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were subscribed by the members. He ob- 
tained the names of these subscribers, and the 
amounts which each individual or firm pledged ; and 
then he assessed the parties heavily to aid in support- 
ing the poor of the. city." 

* Did they pay it ? * asked* Charlie. 

et Of course they did. • They could do nothing else 
with Gen. Butler but pay the assessments. 

"He caused the city to be thoroughly cleaned, 
employed hundreds of poor men to labor, dealing 
out rations to them, secured order and cleanliness 
throughout the city, and, in short, put it into a bet- 
ter condition than ever before. Even the disloyal 
inhabitants were compelled to acknowledge that New 
Orleans had never been governed half so well before. 

w He received many anonymous letters, threatening 
violence and murder ; but they did not worry him, 
since he was satisfied that he could take care of 
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himself. A plot was laid to assassinate him ; but his 
detective police discovered it, &nd arrested the leaders, 
one of whom was banished from the city. 

w Within a month, under Gen. Butler's energetic 
labors to aid the poor of the city, flour had. fallen 
from sixty to twenty-four dollars a barrel. About 
two thousand families were supplied with food at the 
public expense. Then starving people, both white 
and hlack, began to come into the city from the sur- 
rounding country. Their number increased from 
week to week, until Gen. Butler distributed about 
fifty thousand dollars' worth of food per month. At 
one time, thirty-five thousand persons were supported 
at the public expense ; and yet Gen. Butler managed 
the department so well, that not a single dollar was 
added to the expense of the Federal Government. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars in gold was sent, at one 
time, to the general's commissary ; but Gen. Butler 
returned it, because it was not needed. Secretary 
Chase wrote to him : * You are the cheapest general 
that we have employed . y " 

"Why, then, was he removed?" inquired Charlie. 
w We shall see when we reach that point. . He had 
difficult questions enough to settle for half a dozen 
generals, and he settled them well. He was obliged 
to arrest Mayor Monroe, the chief of police, and two 
or three other prominent men of the city, and com- 
mit them to Fort Jackson. . He arrested Pierre Soul6 
Esq., also, a gifted influential lawyer of that city; 
and sent him to a Northern fort. Three Episcopal 
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clergymen, who played the part of traitors in their 
pulpits, were committed to Fort Lafayette ; and their 
churches were thrown open to the public by military 
order, and our loyal chaplains officiated in them. 

"I said that Gen. Butler executed Mumford for 
tearing down the American nag. Mumford was a 
miserable, professional gambler, who boasted of his 
deed in the streets, and dared the Yankees to touch 
him. Gen. Butler very properly caused him to be 
hung ; and all the nation, save Rebels and their sym- 
pathizers, thanked him for it." 

" Jefferson Davis did not," remarked Charlie. 

"No : the Rebel President declared Gen. Butler an 
outlaw and murderer, and authorized him to be hung 
whenever and wherever he might be caught. And 
Richard Yeadon, of Charleston, S.C., offered ten 
thousand dollars for his head." 

" I knew that he had a good head," said Charlie, 
" but I didn't know that traitors valued it so highly. 
They show their good sense by setting so high a price 
upon it." 

"Gen. Butler found that nearly all the foreign 
consuls in the city were conniving with the Rebels to 
conceal property, promote the Rebellion, and embar- 
rass the Government of the United States. Some of 
them, as the consuls of the Netherlands and France, 
added the most barefaced falsehood to their treachery. 
The French Government was obliged to remove its 
consul in consequence. I must read to you, from 
Mr. Parton's book, the account of an interview with 
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the consul of the Netherlands, as it will show how 
naturally treason leads t6 lying. 

w Gen. Butler had positive proof that this consul 
had concealed hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
belonging to New-Orleans Eebels, in his office ; and 
he took possession of it, and placed the consul under 
arrest, after the latter had insultingly refused to let 
his vault be examined, and defied the general. 
Capt. Shepley and Lieut. Kinsman were sent to 
make a forced examination, if milder measures 
would not do ; and here is the interview which I will 
read: — 

u i Sir, I wish to look into your vault/ said Lieut. Kins- 
man politely. 

" * It contains only my private effects, and the property 
of the consulate,' answered the consul. 

u ' Sir/ repeated Lieut. Kinsman, ' I wish to look into 
your vault. Gi^e me the key ! ' 

«<I will not' 

u ' Search the office ! Break open, if need be, the doors 
of the vault!' ordered Lieut Kinsman, addressing his 
officers. 

"Mr. CoNTURii, rising. — 'I, Amedie Conturte, Consul 
of the Netherlands, protest against any occupation or 
search of my office; and this I do in the name of my 
Government The name of my consulate is over the door, 
and my flag floats over my head. If I cede, it is to force 
alone.' 

"The search began. Conturi^ then said it would be 
of no use to search the office ; for the key of the vault was 
upon his own person. 
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" * Search this man ! ' said Lieut Kinsman. 

" Capt Shepley and Lieut Whitcomb approached the 
consul to obey the order. 

ut Search the fellow thoroughly,' continued Lieut. 
Kinsman. * Strip him, take off his coat, his stockings ; 
search even the soles of his shoes.' 

" Mr. CoNTUKii. — ' You call me " fellow : " that word 
is never applied to a gentleman, far less to a foreign con- 
sul, acting in his consular capacity, as I am now : I ask 
you to remember that you used that word.' 

"Lieut Kinsman replied : ' Certainly ; " fellow " is the 
name I applied to you. I don't care if you are the Consul 
of Jerusalem : I am going to look into your vault' " 

Here Marcus and Charlie could not restrain their 
admiration of Lieut. Kinsman's resolution. Uncle 
William continued to read : — 

u c One of the officers took a key from the coat-pocket 
of the consul, which proved not to be the one required. 
Conturie' then made a slight movement, which plainly said, 
that the pocket to look into was a certain one in his pan- 
taloons. The silent hint was taken. The key was found. 
The vault was opened ; and, lo ! a cord and a half of keys 
of silver coin marked, Hope & Co. The keys were one 
hundred and sixty in. number, each containing five thou- 
sand Mexican dollars.' 

"And this man declared again and again, that 
nothing was in the vault but his own private property 
and that of the consulate," remarked Uncle William, 
laying down the book. w And here were eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars in silver coin, belonging to a 
Kebel party!" 
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"Did Gen. Butler seize it?" inquired Ella. 

w Of course he did, and conveyed it to the mint ; 
and the lying consul was left to reflect upon the 
exposure of his villainy. And this case is a fair 
specimen of the dishonesty and treachery of nearly 
all the foreign consuls in New Orleans at that time. 
But Gen. Butler satisfied his loyal countrymen by 
his method of dealing with the consuls. 

"I might read you many interesting facts, from 
Mr. Parton's book, about Gen. Butler's excellent way 
of treating masters and their slaves. He was a pro- 
slavery man before the war ; but the most thorough 
antislavery man could not do better for freedom than 
Gen. Butler did. You must be content, however, 
with two or three facts, which I will read: — * 

u Visitor. — ' General, I wish you would give me an 
order to search for my negro.' 

" ' Have you lost your horse ? ' ~" 

« < No, Or. 9 

" ' Have you lost your mule ? * 

" * No, sir/ 

u i Well, sir, if you had lost your horse or your mule, 
would you come and ask me to neglect my duty to the 
Government, for the purpose of assisting you to catch 
them?' 

" ' Of course not' 

" ' Then why should you expect me to employ myself in 
hunting after any other article of your property ? ' 

"At another time,*' said Uncle William, looking 
up from the book, a house was searched, and Rebel 
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arms were found in the attic. A white-haired old 
traitor was the occupant. The next day after the 
search, the attention of a sentinel was arrested by 
the most fearful screams from this man's yard. The 
sentinel hastened thither, and found this hoary sin- 
ner laying a heavy horse-whip upon the naked back 
of a slave girl about twenty-seven years of age ; and 
every blow cut her flesh so that the blood streamed 
down her body. Some Federal officers put an end 
to the horrid scene, and reported the same at head- 
quarters. In the evening, her cries were heard again 
from the house; and Gen. Butler ordered all the 
inmates of the house to be arrested, and brought be- 
fore him in the morning. The order was executed ; 
and the following is Mr. Parton's description of the 
scene, which I will read: — 

" In the morning, the hoary wretch and his tortured 
slave were brought to the general's office. The upper 
part of her dress was opened. It was a hideous and hor- 
rible sight 

u ' What have you to say, sir ? ' said Gen. Butler to the 
old man. 

"He said the girl had given information respecting 
the arms and tents in his garret ; and she was going to run 

away. 

" * It is false,' said the general, ' so far as the informa- 
tion is concerned. We had our information from another 
source. What was the cause of the second outcry ? ' 

" The old man said he did not know. The general 
asked the girl. She said that it was master washing her 
with brine. 
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a 'Is this so ?' asked the general. 

"'Yes/ 

" c Yon old rascal ! what could tempt yon to treat a 
human being so? 9 

" ' She is my servant, and I suppose I may do what I 
like with her. I washed her to relieve her from pain/ 

"'To relieve her? Well, -sir, I shall commit you to 
Fort Jackson. 9 

"'General, I am a native of South Carolina; my 
health is infirm : it will kill me.' 

" ' I can't help that. And see that you behave well, or 
you shall have precisely the same punishment that you 
have given this poor girl; and, to relieve your pain, you* 
shall be washed down with brine.' 

" The old native of South Carolina went to Fort 
Jackson, where, I am happy to be able to state, he died in 
a month. Gen. Butler gave the girl her freedom, and 
assigned her a sum of money sufficient to set her up in 
some little business, such as colored girls carry on in .New 
Orleans.* 

w Another case, w remarked Uncle William." Gen. 
Butler was sent for, in great haste, to see a slave- 
girl who had been cowhided by her father-master, 
until her back resembled a piece of raw beef. I will 
read to.you of what followed : — 

" * Who did this ? ' inquired the general of the girl. 
" 6 Master/ she replied. 
" ' Who is your master ? * 
" i Mr. Landry/ 

" Landry was a respectable merchant living near head- 
quarters, not unknown to the members of the staff. 
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" * What did he do it for?' asked the general 

u c I went out after the clothes from the wash,* said she, 
'and I staid out late. When I came home, master kicked 
me, and said he would teach me to run away.' 

a * Orderly, go to Landry's house, and bring him before me.' 

u In a few minutes, Landry entered the office, — a spare, 
tall, gentlemanlike person of fifty-five. 

"'Mr. Landry,' said the general, 'this is infamous. The 
girl is evidently simple. It is the awfullest spectacle that 
I ever beheld in my life.' 

" At this moment, Major Strong whispered in the gen- 
eral's ear a piece of information about comparing the faces 
■of the master and the slave. The resemblance between 
them was striking. 

" * Is this woman your daughter ? * asked the general. 

" * There is a report to that effect ! ' said Landry. 

"The insolent nonchalance of the man, as he replied 
to the last question, so inflamed the rage of all who wit- 
nessed it, that it needed but a wink from the general to set 
a dozen infuriated men at his throat. The general merely 
said, — 

u 1 1 am answered, sir.' . . . 

w Gen. Butler decided the case thus : Landry 
should give his daughter her freedom, and settle upon 
her a thousand dollars. 

tf Being in mortal terror of Fort Jackson, he gladly- 
complied with these terms. The poor girl went forth 
that day a free woman, and a trustee was appointed 
to administer her little fortune, and see that no other 
harm befell her." 

W I shall always think well of Gen. Butler for that," 
remarked Ella. w It was noble." 
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" The Rebels had their match to outwit him," said 
Charlie. " No other man would have done as well." 

" How long was Gen. Butler in New ^Drleans ? " 
inquired Ella. 

"He was there until December of 1862, when he 
was relieved by the appointment of Gen. Banks. 
He conducted public affairs with great ability, and 
Lad the confidence of the Government." 

* Why, then, was he relieved?" asked Charlie. 

W I promised to answer that question before. It 
was done, probably, to satisfy the French Govern- 
ment, and relieve our own Government from compli- 
cations growing out of the trouble with the con- 
suls." 

"Was not New Orleans attacked once by the 
Rebels while Gen. Butler was there?" inquired 
Ella. 

w No ; but they intended to recapture the city; and 
their attack upon Baton Rouge was a part of their 
programme. Gen. Breckinridge led the Rebel army 
against the place on the 5th of August, and he was 
defeated, and his forces sadly cut up. The Rebel 
ram 'Arkansas* engaged in the attack from the river : 
she grounded, and was destroyed by our gunboats. 
It was a splendid victory for our army, though we 
lost one of our best generals." 

" Who was that ? " asked Henry. 

"Gen. Williams. Near- the close of the engage- 
ment, he rode up to a regiment that had lost every 
field-officer ; and some of the men said, — 
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" * We have no officers, general/ 

"'Forward I my brave Indianians,' he cried; e I 
will lead ^ou myself/ 

"At that moment, a ball struck and instantly 
killed him. 

"And now," continued Uncle William, "I must 
direct your attention to the Army of the Potomac." 

"And we will listen with the closest attention," 
said Ella. 

" I am sure of that," remarked Henry. 

So Uncle William proceeded with an account of 
military operations in Virginia. 
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w "T7~OU remember how the people cried out, 'On 

JL to Richmond 1 ' " said Uncle William, 

"/remember," answered Ella. 

"We should all be stupid, if we did not remem- 
ber," added Charlie. 

"Well : Gen. M'Clellan delayed a forward move- 
ment all .winter, until his army in and around Wash- 
ington numbered nearly two hundred thousand men. 
Several of his major-generals were in favor of mov- 
ing in December, 1861 ; and the President and 
Secretary of War urged the measure : but Gen. M<- 
Clellan preferred inaction. The people complained 
bitterly, and their confidence in the commanding 
general diminished as the winter wore away. Finally 
the President took the responsibility to order a for- 
ward movement both east and west, and the Army 
of the Potomac was thus put in motion." * 

* See Report of Congressional Committee on Conduct of the War 
part I. pp. 7-9. As the Peninsular Campaign has been much discussed 
respecting M'Clellan's generalship, we shall have frequent occasion to 
refer to the congressional report for proof. 
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"But the Rebels evacuated Manassas before our 
army moved," said Charlie. * 

"That is true; and the result showed that the 
President, and many military officers, were right in 
their wish to have the enemy attacked at Manassas, 
instead of allowing him to run away.* Some of 
our best generals thought it was a disgrace to the 
country to suffer the foe to escape so easily, and 
they regarded it in the same light that they did the 
blockade of the Potomac." 

W I never knew why Gen. M'Clellan allowed the 
Potomac to be blockaded," remarked Charlie. 

w Nor any one else. We know that if the efforts 
of the President, Secretary Welles, and Secretary 
Stanton, had been seconded by Gen. M'Clellan, 
that the blockade would have been prevented. The 
failure of Gen. M'Clellan to keep his word, almost 
amounting to duplicity, was all that hindered a united 
effort of the army and navy to break the blockade." f 

* Did the President interfere with Gen. M'Clellan's 
plans ? " inquired Charlie. 

. "Not in the least. The political friends of Gen. 
M'Clellan endeavored to make it appear so; but, 
happily, we have a tribunal that completely falsifies 
their statement. The testimony before the Con- 
gressional Committee on the Conduct of the War 
proves that Gen. M'Clellan had his own way. The 

* See Conduct of the War, part L p. 18; also Testimony of Gens. 
Franklin, Richardson, Heintzelman, M'Dowell, and others, 
f Conduct of War, part I. pp. 7-9; also 289-242. 
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President yielded his own plan to M'Clellan's, instead 
of requiring the latter to yield to his.* Yet no 
less a general than Gen. Casey testified before the 
Congressional Committee: ' Of the three plans sub-? 
mitted to the Government, I think the President's 
was the best.' The only point which She President 
urged against Gen. M'Clellan's wishes was, that the 
army should do something, instead of remaining 
inactive." 

"How large was his army when he moved?" 
asked Ella. 

w It numbered a hundred and eighty-five thousand 
men, exclusive of the command of Gen: Dix at 
Baltimore. | Probably he commanded more than 
a hundred and fifty thousand available men. 'The 
returns of Gen. M'Clellan to the adjutant-general's 
office give the following as the strength of the Army 
on the Peninsula on the 20th of June : present for 
duty 115,102 ; special duty, sick, and in arrest, 
12,225; absent 29,511. Total, 156,838.'$ He 
left less than twenty thousand men to defend Wash- 
ington, although his own opinion and that of his 
major-generals, as explained to the War Depart- 
ment, was, that fifty thousand or more effective 
men should be left. Gen. Sumner alone thought 
that a force of forty thousand would be sufficient 
for the defence of the capital. Yet Gen. M'Clel- 

* Conduct of the War, part I. pp. 9, 10. 
f lb. p. 6. 
X lb. p. 28. 
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Ian, without consulting his corps-commanders, as he 
was ordered to do, took all the force away but 
nineteen thousand, and directed that four thousand 
of these should be sent to Manassas.* Gen. Wads- 
worth was in command at Washington; and he 
complained to^the War Department of Gen. M'Clel- 
lan's course, asserting that the force was entirely 
inadequate to defend the city. A dash upon the 
capital was threatened by the Rebel generals, Jack- 
son and Ewell ; and it was necessary to be prepared 
for it. 

w In consequence of Gen. Wadsworth's represen- 
tation, Adjt.-Gen. Thomas and Major-Gen. Hitch- 
cock were appointed to investigate the matter, and 
they reported: 'We are of the opinion. that the 
requirements of the President, that the city shall be 
left " entirely secure," not only in the opinion of the 
general-in-chief, but that of the w commanders of the 
army corps" also, have not been fully complied 
with. 9 f 

w When these facts became fully known, the only 
force of M'Clellan's rear that could be readily re- 
called, was the command of M' Do well ; and this was 
ordered to remain." 

"How large was the Rebel army ?" inquired Charlie. 

w It was variously estimated from seventy thousand 
to two hundred and forty thousand. Some of our 
generals estimated their number as low as seventy 

* Conduct of the War, part I. pp. 12-16; also 261-253. 
\ lb. p. 17. 
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thousand; but Gen. M'Clellan and his staff were 
disposed to accept the larger number. Gen. M'Clel- 
lan himself thought, as early as November 1861, 
that the enemy could oppose him with ' considerably 
over a hundred thousand men.'* It was finally 
proved, that the enemy's force did not exceed sixty- 
five thousand ; and his heaviest guns on his fortifica- 
tions at Centerville and Manassas, against which our 
general-in-chief thought it would be unwise to march, 
turned out to be logs of wood." 

" H3, ! ha ! ha I " laughed Charlie, amused at the 
successful deception practised by the Rebels. 

w Well, the embarkation of the Army of the Po- 
tomac began at Alexandria, on March 17, bound to 
[Richmond by the way of Fortress Monroe and York- 
town. I should have said before, that the existence 
of the Rebel iron-clad steamer ' Merrimac ' had its 
influence upon Gen. M'Clellan's plans." 

W I thought that she was destroyed before the army 
moved," remarked Charlie. 

* True, she was, a few days before ; but the knowl- 
edge of her existence and formidable character, for 
weeks before she was destroyed, decided, in a degree, 
Gen. M'Clellan'8 plans. She attacked our fleet on 
the eighth day of March. Two Rebel steamers ac- 
companied her, and she proceeded to attack the * Cum- 
berland/ whose crew stood to their guns like heroes. 
Their shot, however, glanced off the iron armor 

* Conduct of the War, part I. pp. 7, 424. 
VOL. II. 20 
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of the ' Merrimac,' doing no more damage than so 
many hailstones.* Encouraged by her success, the 
* Merrimac ' plunged directly into the * Cumberland ; ' 
striking, with her iron prow, the loyal vessel, and 
making a hole in her side. Within fifteen minutes, 
she filled with water, and sunk ; carrying down two 
hundred as valiant men as ever trod a deck. The 
brave commander refused to strike his colors ; and 
the noble men fired their guns, even when the sea 
was rolling over the deck where they stood. 

w Then the Rebel victor turned to the ' Congress,' 
and demanded a surrender. Her answer was a broad- 
side. And now the ' Merrimac,' enraged at the 
audacity of her foe, poured a terrific fire into the 
doomed vessel ; tearing her sides to pieces, and com- 
pletely disabling her for further resistance. She was 
compelled to strike her colors. 

"The * Minnesota' also ran aground, and would 
have been destroyed, had not the victorious * Merri- 
mac ' turned her attention to shelling the camps and 
batteries at Newport News. The Rebel commander 
was wounded in the assault upon the * Congress;' 
and this may have been the reason why the Confed- 
erate iron-clad ceased hostilities, and returned- to 
Norfolk for the night. 

* That was a sleepless night at Fortress Monroe. 
The worst apprehensions were indulged by nearly 
all observers. They saw now that nothing hindered 
the ' Merrimac ' from destroying the hundred vessels 
in the bay, and compelling the evacuation of the fort. 
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Then she might ascend the Potomac, and bombard 
Washington ; driving the President and his cabinet 
from the seat of government, and dashing the hopes 
of our republic. 

*But a kind Providence was watching over us. 
On that night, the Ericsson battery, the f Monitor,' 
arrived at the fortress, having been completed just in 
season to save our waning fortunes. All who wit- 
nessed the contest of that day dreaded the morrow. 
Even Gen. Wool almost despaired. But the arrival 
of the ! Monitor ' inspired a ray of hope. 

w On the next morning (the sabbath) , the f Mer- 
rimac ' and her consorts appeared again. The little 
e Monitor* had taken her position, and seemed no 
larger than the head of a barrel floating in the water, 
— a mere pigmy beside the * Memmac.' * 

w The * Merrimac ' steamed directly for the ' Min- 
nesota; but the terrific roar of a one-hundred-and- 
twenty-pound gun from the 'Monitor* aroused her 
attention to a new foe. And now the contest began. 
Peal on peal of cannon from the * Merrimack with 
rapid responses from the ' Monitor,' causing the sea 
to quake, the ships to roll, and the houses on the 
shore to tremble, created a scene of unparalleled 
excitement and sublimity. The walls of the fort, 
the roofs erf the houses, the masts and yard-arms of 
the ships in the bay, the branches of the trees, 
and the whole shore, were one living mass of human 
beings eager to behold the warfare. Never was there 
such a sight before : there may never be again. 
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" It was the old battle of David and Goliath, and 
the brave stripling won the day after four hours of 
fighting. The 'Merrimac' was injured, and turned 
her head towards Norfolk, pursued by the 'Monitor.' 
For more than a mile, the pursuit continued; the 
' Monitor ' all the while sending shot after her antag- 
onist. A steamer, carrying a party of ladies and 
gentlemen from Norfolk, had come down 'to see the 
Yankee fleet destroyed,' and were anchored two or 
three miles from the scene of action. When they 
saw their boasted ' Merrimac ' fleeing before the in- 
significant Federal craft, and especially wnen the 
' Monitor ' sent a shell, screaming through the air, at 
their own steamer,, they sped back to Norfolk as 
speedily as possible. 

'•"Subsequently, the Confederates, fearing the 
'Monitor,' and supposing that she would steam 
up to Norfolk, and bombard the .city, blew up the 
'Merrimac,' that she might not fall into Federal 
hands. 

" Thus closed the most remarkable naval battle on 
record. Lieut. Worden, who commanded the 'Mon- 
itor,' was severely injured in the contest ; and for a 
long time it was supposed that his vision was de- 
stroyed. The President paid him a visit while he 
was sick, and the loyal people^ contributed twenty 
thousand dollars to a fund for his benefit." 

" He deserved every cent of it, and more too ! " 
exclaimed Marcus. 

"I guess there was some cheering at Fortress- 
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Monroe, when they saw that the * MonitQr ' was vic- 
torious," remarked Charlie. 

"There was, indeed," replied Uncle William. 
w There never was such a moment of relief and 
gladness. Many spectators wept for joy. They 
shouted* jumped, laughed, sung, and cried all to- 
gether. 

"But I must return to the Army of the Potomac. 
The soldiers were safely landed at Old Point Com- 
fort, more than a hundred thousand in number, with 
six thousand ambulances, and sixty-five thousand 
horses and mules." 

w Where is Old Point Comfort? " inquired Henry. 

w It is the point of land on which Fortress Monroe 
is situated. It received its name from the following 
circumstance : one hundred and five emigrants, un- 
der Lord Newport, in the spring of 1608, effected 
a landing there, after a very tempestuous voyage. 
Newport designed to land on Roanoke Island : but 
a severe storm drove them north; and they landed 
where Fortress Monroe now stands, naming the point 
of land Point Comfort, to denote the fact, that they 
found comfortable quarters there. At Hampton, 
they smoked the pipe of pea^e with the Indian 
king. Subsequently they sailed up the river, and 
commenced the settlement at Jamestown. They 
named.. the river 'James,' in honor of the English 
monarch. 

"On the 5th of April, our army arrived before 
Yorktown ; and Gen. Hooker's and Gen. Kearney's 
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divisions encamped on the ground where Gens. 
Washington and Lafayette pitched their tents in 
the Revolution." 

" Cornwallis surrendered to Gen. Washington, at 
Yorktown, — did he not?" said Charlie. 

"Yes; and the spot where he delivered. up his 
sword to the American leader is marked by a stone. 
Yorktown was the birth-place of Gen. Nelson, who 
commanded the militia of Virginia at the capture of 
Cornwallis. 

"Gen. M'Clellan found the enemy strongly en- 
trenched at Yorktown ; and, after some skirmishing, 
he decided to lay siege to the place. It was con- 
trary to the policy of several of his best officers, who 
wanted to carry the place by assault, without delay. 
But Gen. M'Clellan over-estimated the Rebel force, 
as he -generally did, and concluded that a Siege was 
the wisest plan to capture the town. It was proved 
subsequently, that Gen. Magruder, who commanded 
the Rebel force at Yorktown, had only seven thou- 
sand men when the siege commenced ; but, as soon 
as Gen. M'CleUan's plans were understood, many 
thousand soldiers flocked to the place to re-enforce 
it. The President and Secretary of War were 
greatly disappointed that Gen. M'Clellan should 
stop before Yorktown a whole month, to carry the 
place by siege, instead of by storm ; and the. Presi- 
dent wrote to him these memorable words : ' The 
country will not fail to note, — is noting now, — 
that the present hesitation to move upon an in- 
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trenched position is but the story of Manassas 
repeated.** 

* How was it proved that the Rebel force at York- 
town was small* until re-enforced, after the siege 
commenced ?" inquired Charlie. 

w By the reports of Rebel officers. Gen. Magni- 
fier, in his official report, said that he had but f five 
thousand men, exclusive of the garrisons,' when M<- 
Clellan arrived before his works with more than a 
hundred thousand men. And he adds, * To my sur- 
prise, he permitted day hfter day to elapse without 
an assault. 9 It was soon apparent to the Rebel 
general, that a siege was M'Clellan's object; and 
then, ' through the energetic action of the Govern- 
ment,' he says, * re-enforcements began to pour in; 
and each hour the Army of the Peninsula grew # 
stronger and stronger, until anxiety passed from my 
mind as to the result of an attack upon us.' f 

" One day, while our forces were before Yorktown, 
they were startled by the cry, *The balloon has 
broken away ! ' Professor Lowe was with the army 
to perform reconnoissances in the air; and, sure 
enough, the balloon had broken away, and sailed off, 
with Gen. Porter in the basket. He had placed 
himself in the basket, in order to watch the enemy's 
movements ; when the rope that confined it to the 
earth broke, and he was carried six hundred feet into 
.the air. 

* Conduct of the War, part I. pp. 17, 18. 

t Hiitoiy of President Lincoln's Administration, by Raymond, p. 28& 
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" e Oh! what shall I do? what shall I do? 9 cried 
out the general as he rose higher and higher. 

" ' Pull the rope I pull the rope I ' shouted a man. 
" He pulled up the rope which dangled below. 

* * Pull the valve-rope above you 1 ' exclaimed the 
man again, seeing the general's mistake. 

* This proved effectual ; and the balloon descended* 
landing Gen. Porter about three miles from head- 
quarters. His ride was the joke of the army for 
several weeks. 

w In the siege of Yorktown, William Scott, of the 
Third Vermont Regiment, was pierced with six balls. 
As he lay gasping for breath, in the arms of his com- 
rades, he exclaimed, — 

w f Bear witness, I have proved myself not a cow- 
ard, and am not afraid to die ; ' and his last words 
were an earnest prayer for the President, of which 
the explanation is this : — 

"When his regiment was encamped near Chain 
Bridge, he was court-martialed, and sentenced to be 
shot, for sleeping at his post. But when the Presi- 
dent learned that he-had been on duty two nights in 
succession, serving voluntarily for a sick comrade 
on the second night, and on the third night was 
overcome with sleep, he signed his pardon, and sent 
' it to him. He was so anxious, lest the pardon should 
not reach him before the sentence was executed, that he 
ordered his carriage, and drove ten miles to the camp 
of the'Third Vermont to see for himself. No wonder 
that the dying soldier prayed for the President ! • 
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* On the night of the 3d of May, the enemy evac- 
uated Yorktown without loss ; and Gen. M'Clellan 
lost his prize. Many in the army, and many people 
in the country, complained that the foe was allowed 
to escape. 

" The Rebels had planted torpedoes in the streets 
of Yorktown, and around wells where our' soldiers 
-would be likely to go. Several of these were ex- 
ploded, killing a number of our brave men. It was 
a savage and barbarous mode of warfare, such as 
only traitors and cowards* would adopt; and it re- 
veals the true character of our foe. 

"In one instance, a soldier sat down on a green 
spot, near to a well, when he saw a penknife lying 
at his feet. He picked it up, but found a small cord 
attached to it. Without thinking of torpedoep, he , 
jerked the cord to break it, when there followed an 
explosion which blew the soldier into fragments. 
The Rebels who were captured were compelled to 
unearth torpedoes to their hearts' content." 

w Served them right 1 " exclaimed Charlie. 

w Only cowards would resort to killing with torpe- 
does in that way," added Marcus: "I go for an 
open field and a fair fight. Did the Rebels carry 
off their guns and supplies?" 

w No : they left eighty heavy guns and a large 
quantity of ammunition in our hands. As to provi- 
sions, it is my opinion that they had very little to 
carry away, if their own testimony can be believed." 

w What testimony ? " inquired Ella. 

TOL. II. 21 
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* The Rebel officer, of whom I spoke as Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery on the Field Staff, at Yorktown, 
and who wrote the book entitled * Battle-fields of the 
South,' says much about their privations and suffer- 
ings.* He would not be likely to injure their own 
cause by stating these things if they were not true. 
I will read you what he says." 

Uncle William took the volume, and read ttie 
following : — 

* 

"Flour and bad bacon were, for the most part, regularly 
served out in half-rations; but as for tea, coffee, sugar, 
molasses, rice, baker's bread or crackers, fresh meat, salt 
or clothing, — these were things unknown to us for many 
months : the only thing of which we had a superabundance 
was cartridges. . . . The men fully understood the difficul- 
ties of our situation, and never uttered a word of complaint. 
They fried the abominable bacon for its fat, which they 
mixed with their flour; and this, with water, was the chief 
food of all for many weeks. 

" Such was our poverty, indeed, that many negro ser- 
vants, hitherto faithful to the fortunes of their masters, 
deserted during the darkness of night, and reported us as 
ragged, starving, foot-sore, and spiritless. Except in the 
latter respect, their reports were but too true. In lieu of 
coffee or tea, we gathered holly-leaves or sassafras-roots 
to boil down into tea, and felt thankful for this barbarous 
decoction, although much debility and sickness resulted 
from using it. All this was so well known to the enemy, 
that their pickets would taunt ours in coarse language that 
stirred up our men occasionally to deeds of rashness ; such 
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as a surprise of the enemy's outposts, about dinner-time ! 
The well-fed, rice-cracker-freshmeat-sago-ham-bean-pork- 
molasses-sugar-eating, and tea-coffee-and-whiskey-drinking 
Yankees, in fine warm clothes, would often shout to us: 
* How do you git long, you sassafras - drinking sons of 
the South?' — *0 you mouldy, ragged Rebels! what's 
the price of soap in Dixie ? ' " 

w Well it is quite evident that they were not en- 
cumbered with food," remarked Ella, as Uncle Wil- 
liam laid down the book. 

" Our soldiers would think that such fare was hard 
indeed," said Charlie. 

" That is so. But we must follow the army. The 
Rebels retreated to Williamsburg, and our army 
pursued them." 
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XIV. 

FROM YORKTOWN TO RICHMOND. 

w nnHE Rebels retreated to Williamsburg," con- 

J- tinued Uncle William. 

"How far was it to Williamsburg ?" asked Char- 
lie. 

"Fifteen miles; and they had strong • defences 
there. At that place, they meant to make an 
effectual stand; but they found the Yankees too 
much for them." 

" Did the battle begin as soon as our forces reached 
the place ? " inquired Henry. 

" Yes : as soon ad our advance came within fight- 
ing-range. Gen. Hooker's division was attacked 
before the main body of our army arrived. This 
general displayed the greatest valor on that occasion, 
in the face of a superior force. The attack upon 
him was rather unexpected, and his forces were 
severely handled: but good generalship saved him 
from defeat ; and, the main body of our army coming 
up in time, the enemy were compelled to retreat 
with great slaughter. To Gen. Hancock much praise 
is due for turning the enemy's left." 
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" Where was Gen. M'Clellan?" inquired Charlie. 
* w He was at Yorktown until he was sent for by his 
generals, who were disposed to censure him for his 
neglect. They needed the head of the army to con- 
trol matters and avoid impending confusion. Gov. 
Sprague and Prince de Joinville were despatched to 
Yorktown for Gen. M'Clellan, who replied to their 
urgent request for his presence in front, ' The officers 
in front can attend to that little matter. ' " * 

"Did he not go?" asked Ella with considerable 
surprise. 

M Yes : he went, and reached the front about five 
o'clock in the afternoon. Gen. Kearney had then 
re-enforced Gen. Hooker. The latter general had 
borne the brunt of the battle, and lost seventeen hun- 
dred men before Gen. M'Clellan arrived. The Rebels 
had the advantage of him, until he was re-enforced by 
Gen. Kearney. But the approach of night brought 
the overthrow of the enemy ; and he made his escape 
from Williamsburg before morning, leaving his dead 
and wounded in our hands." 

" That was one of the hardest battles, — was it 
not?" remarked Charlie. 

w It was, indeed. Much of the time it was a hand- 
to-hand conflict in the woods, where the ground was 
literally^covered with the slain. At one time, Gen. 
Kearney, in order to disclose to his troops the con- 
cealed position of the enemy, announced to his 

• Conduct of the War, part L p. 19. 
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command that he would ride in the face of the 
enemy's lines. So he dashed out into the open field 
with his staff, and galloped leisurely along the front. 
Members of his staff fell before the storm of Rebel 
bullets ; and, before he reached the end, he was almost 
alone. Having performed the feat, he shouted to 
his men, — 

w * You see, my boys, where to fire.' Five thou- 
sand Rebel rifles discharged at him had sufficiently 
proved the whereabouts of the foe." 

"What a miracle that he was not killed 1" ex- 
claimed Ella. 

"The deed was heroic; and it commanded the 
admiration and confidence of his men," responded 
Uncle William." 

w That battle was fought in April, — was it not ? * 
said Charlie. 

w No : it was fought on Monday* the fifth day of 
May ; and, on the night of that bloody day, a severe 
storm beat upon the defenceless heads of our men, 
many of whom stood for hours knee-deep in -water. 
Many thought it was a night of greater suffering 
to our army than any other of the whole Peninsular 
campaign. Some of the wounded could not be cared 
for, and their sufferings were great. 

w Great numbers of the inhabitants of Williams- 
burg fled at the approach of our army. They had 
been told that the Yankees would treat them with 
great cruelty, and so they made haste to escape. 
One woman, the wife of a Rebel officer, who had 
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spent much time at the North, dissuaded many from 
leaving. She told them that she * feared the South- 
em qrmy more than she did the Yankees? and 
that she should not be afraid to * ride through the 
^Federal lines. * 

" Eye-witnesses describe the scene of the evacua- 
tion of Williamsburg as very affecting. Impelled by 
fear, whole families rushed from their dwellings into 
the streets, carrying with them bundles of articles 
such as they could snatch up in their haste. For 
miles, these groups of frightened families were seen 
along the highway, — the young helping the aged, 
fathers and mothers carrying little children, and the 
elder children bearing small bundles. Some aged 
people were found by the roadside abandoned by 
their slaves, who had conducted them a short dis- 
tance, and then returned to welcome the Federal 
# army. 

"The dwellings, churches, and other buildings 
of the place, were crowded with sick and wounded 
soldiers, mostly Rebels. Our sick and wounded were 
conveyed to Yorktown and Fortress Monroe. Con- 
federate surgeons, who were taken prisoners, were 
allowed to give the wounded Rebels every attention. 
They were permitted to keep their horses and ser- 
vants, board where they pleased in town, and go 
where they were disposed to go." 

"But the Rebels put our surgeons into prison 
when they capture them," remarked Charlie ; w and 
they often fare as hard as the soldiers." 
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"That is true; but we have never treated their 
surgeons like that, and I am glad of it." 

" I most now tell you of a dying Federal soldier 
whom an agent of the Christian Commission visited 
after the battlfe. 

" * Well, my brother/ said the agent, * what can I 
do for you?* 

" The poor fellow raised bis hand, and, placing it 
on his hair, said, — 

w ' Chaplain, cot a big lock from here for mother I 
for my mother, chaplain I ' . The chaplain hesitated. 

" ' Don't be afraid, chaplain, to disfigure my hair. 
It's for mother, and nobody will come to see me in 
the dead-house to-morrow.' 

The lock was cut. 

" * Now, chaplain, I want you should kneel down 
by me, and return thanks to God.' 

w * For what ? ' asked the chaplain. 

w ' For giving me such a mother. O chaplain ! 
she is a good mother: her teachings comfort and 
console me now. And, chaplain, thank God that 
by his grace I am a Christian. What should I do 
now, if I were not a Christian? I know that my 
Redeemer liveth : I fepl that his finished work has 
saved me; and, chaplain, thank God for giving 
me dying grace. He has made my dying bed, — 

M * Feel soft as downy pillows are.' 

tf And thus he passed away." 
"Did Gen. M'Clellan pursue the enemy?" in- 
Quired Henry. 
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"Only a short (^stance. He allowed the Rebel 
army to escape to Richmond, and have ample time 
to bring up re-enforcements, After he commenced 
Lis march from Williamsburg, he was two weeks 
marching forty miles. The last jof May found the 
two armies face to face on the James River, with 
fearful sickness doing its fatal work in both. A 
[Rebel officer said, 'that the deaths were so nu- 
merous in the Confederate army, that sufficient 
persons could not be procured at Richmond to 
undertake the task of burying the bodies, which 
lay in the churchyards b^ hundreds, spreading pesti- 
lence around.' " 

w It was not so bad in our army, — was it ? " said 
Ella. 

w Nearly so. The miasma of the neighboring 
swamps was more destructive to our men than 
Rebel bullets. The ravages of disease caused Gen. 
Johnson to attack our forces sooner than otherwise 
he would have done. Our forces were then, the 31st 
of Ma]*, on both sides of 'the Chickahominy. A 
bloody contest was the work of that eventful day, — 
the memorable Battle of Fair Oaks. 

w At one time, the foe almost won the day; but 
the timely arrival of Gen. Heintzelman and Gen. 
Sumner, with their forces, drove the enemy back, and 
gave us the victory. The battle lasted two days ; 
and our loss in killed, wounded, and missing, was 
9 about seven thousand. The enemy's loss was ten 
thousand." 
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"Greater than it was at Williamsburg?" inter- 
rupted Charlie. 

"Probably: at Williamsburg, the Rebels left a 
thousand wounded in our hands, besides their dead, 
and about three hundred uninjured prisonefs. Their 
whole loss was supposed to be about three thousand. 
. " At Fair Oaks, many of our officers experienced 
hair-breadth escapes. Gens. Jameson, Berry, Sum- 
ner, and Kearney had their horses shot under them ; 
and others still were equally exposed to death. I 
will read you what Dr. .Markd, an eye-witness, 
says of the defeat of the Rebels here." 

Uncle William read the following from Dr. 
Marks's « Peninsular Campaign ' : — 

"'There is no doubt of the truth of the statement 
often made, that the enemy on this day were thoroughly 
defeated, and that it was possible for us to have taken Rich- 
mond. The Rebel soldiers rushed into Richmond, herald- 
ing their defeat and spreading alarm, thousands of them 
throwing away their guns in their flight; and, if we had 
pushed vigorously forward,. we could have been in Rich- 
mond before night/" 

"Was not Gen. Johnson, who commanded the 
Rebel army, wounded in this battle?" inquired 
Charlie, as Uncle William laid down the book. 

"He was, — on the second day of the conflict. 
The second day's battle was called by the enemy, 
Battle of Seven Pines. It was on Sunday, June 1. 
Late on Saturday night, the Rebel commanders held « 
a council of war. Their situation was critical, and 
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they knew it. Gen. Johnson was thoughtful as he 
sat studying a map with his officers around him. 

* e Call my son/ said he. His son was Col. John- 
son, one of the aides-de-camp of President Davis. 

" As soon as Col. Johnson seated himself beside 
his father, the latter tore a leaf of paper out of his 
pocket-book ; and, after writing on it a few lines, he 
handed it to his son, saying, 'Give that to your 
mother.' He also wrote a few words upon another 
leaf, which he folded and sealed ; and then, passing 
it to his son, he said, r Give this to President Davis. 
You can now go, and let me see you to-morrow.' 

"The colonel hastened to mount his horse, but 
returned to utter a few parting words to his father ; 
when the latter folded him in his arms with deep 
emotion, and they separated. On the next day, 
Gen. Johnson was borne from the field seriously 
wounded. The circumstances were these. At a 
critical moment, Gen. Johnson galloped up with 
his staff to where Longstreet, Magruder, and Hill 
had collected their men, and ordered them to form 
in a compact mass, when he would lead them against 
the enemy. Gen. Longstreet vainly endeavored to 
dissuade him from such a purpose, saying, ' What a 
loss to Richmond it would be, — what a loss to the 
cause of the Confederacy, — if you should fall I ' 

" Each general promised to lead the men himself, 
if Gen. Johnson would not expose his life. Gen. 
Johnson replied : ' I am quite aware that every 
man, down to the smallest drummer-boy, has this 
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day done his duty; and now I am resolved to do 
mine.' So saying, he plunged into the thickest of 
the fight, and was wounded. 

" Dr. Marks relates, that, after this battle, he was 
summoned to a wounded soldier panting for breath. 
He was dying. He begged Dr. Marks to pray with 
him; after which he took a ring from his finger, 
saying, * Send this to my wife : she gave it to me on 
the day of our marriage. 9 

"The doctor promised to convey the memento to 
the soldier's wife; and, soon after, the latter died. 
The ring bore the inscription, * J. S. to C. B.' 

w Close by, the doctor found a wounded boy not 
more than twelve years of age. His leg had been 
amputated, and he appeared to be dead. Bending 
over him, and putting his finger on his wrist, Dr. 
Marks discovered that he was alive. 

wt Why, the child 'is alive!' he exclaimed with 
surprise. 

wt Yes, sir,' said the boy, opening his eyes, *I am 
alive : will you not send me to my mother? ' 

" e And where is your mother, my child ? ' inquired 
the doctor. 

"*In Sumterville, S.C.,' he replied. 

" f Oh ! yes, my son, we will certainly send you to 
your mother.' 

" ' Well, well,' he answered, f that is kind : I will 
go. to sleep now.' " 

" Did he sleep ? " asked Jennie. 

* He slept the sleep of death, I suppose." 
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" A Rebel boy was he ? " inquired Henry. 

w Yes : perhaps a drummer-boy. He was too 
young to bear arms. Near by were found also, 
some hours after the battle, four dead soldiers, lying 
each with his right hand oyer his comrade. They 
had crept together, and thus died. On the breast of 
one of the dead men was a paper bearing the names 
of the four, with these words : c Four dying soldiers. 
Be kind enough to give us a decent burial.' 

w In this battle fell, too, Major Edwin M. Smith, 
son of the late Gov. Smith of Maine. He was chief 
of Gen. Berry's staff; and the general said of him, 
* Better, better that I had lost a hundred men than 
that brave boy I He was a rare young Christian 
officer, the brdvest of the brave. Just before the 
capture of Yorktown, he made his will, adding the 
following paragraph : — 

u ' And now, having arranged for the disposition of my 
worldly estate, I must say, that, possessing a full confidence 
in the Christian religion, and believing in the righteousness 
of the cause in which I am engaged, I am ready to offer 
my poor life in vindicating that cause, and in sustaining a 
government the mildest and most beneficent the world has 
ever known/ " 

" Was the Battle of Fair Oaks one of the .Seven 
Days' Battles before Richmond ?" inquired Charlie. 

"No : the Seven Days' Battles did not open until 
the 25th of June. Then the contest opened at Fair 
Oaks ; but it was more than three weeks after the 
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battle just described* Gen. M'Clellan invested 
Rfchmond with a belt of intrenchments immediately 
after the Battle of Fair Oaks, with the intention of 
laying siege to the place. The inhabitants of the 
traitorous city awoke one morning, to .find the 
Federal army drawn up in a semicircle around their 
capital." 

" And that made them tremble. I know," remarked 
Charlie. 

" It did ; and I will read to you what Col. Estvkn 
says about it in his 'War Pictures.' We heard 
something about their fright, at the time, in the 
papers ; and this testimony of one of their own offi- 
cers confirms what we then heard." 

Uncle William read as follows : — 

" ' The conduct of the Confederate Government on this 
occasion, instead of allaying, served to increase, the con- 
fusion ; for, instead of making a decisive effort with the 
forces then at Richmond, they ordered all the public 
officials to pack up their effects, and hand them over to 
the charge of the Ordnance Department, and directed the 
magazines to be cleared, and their contents carried away 
further souths President Davis himself showed the white 
feather; for he hurried off with his wife and family to 
North Carolina: and, as may be supposed, this did not 
serve to allay the alarm of the people. In short, dismay 
and confusion reached their highest pitch. Gen. Winder's 
secret police lost all power of acting. The civic authorities 
of Richmond were anxious to do something, but were too 
bewildered to grapple with the mischief. A small number 
of desperate fellows from Baltimore took advantage of 
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these circumstances, and, at a public meeting which they 
convened, actually passed a resolution for burning down 
Richmond the moment the enemy should attack the town. 
The sick and wounded were conveyed into the interior; 
many public buildings, as well as private houses, were 
made ready to be set fire to ; and the distracted city was 
apparently on the eve of a great catastrophe/ " 



Uncle William laid down the book, remarking, — 
" We will now learn what we can about the Seven 
Days' Battles." 
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XV. 

THE SEVEN DATS* BATTLES. 

w FT1HE first of the Seven Days' Battles opened on 

-L the 25th of June," continued Uncle William. 
w Gen. M'Clellan ordered Gen. Heintzelman to ad- 
vance the entire line of the front wing, and this 
movement resulted in the second Battle of Fair 
Oaks." 

w Did not* the Rebel Gen. Stuart perform, a raid 
around M'Clellan 's whole army?" inquired Charlie. 

"Yes: while our army remained inactive before 
Richmond, Gen. Stuart accomplished this raid with 
remarkable success. It was one of the wonderful 
feats of the war. 

" Our forces were successful on the 25th of June, 
and won a decisive victory. On the 26th was fought 
the hard Battle of Mechanicsville, where thirty-five 
thousand of our army had to contend with sixty thou- 
sand of the enemy. 

"One development of the Seven Days' Battles was 
unexpected and disastrous to our army. Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson, who had been in the Shenandoah 
Valley with his command, suddenly made his ap- 
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pearance on the north of Bichmond, and compelled 
Gen. M'Clellan to fall back from Mechanicsville, 
and retreat to Gaines's Mills, where the third battle 
was fought on Friday, the 27th, when Gen. Porter's 
division covered itself with glory. This was the 
struggle in which Chaplain Dickson of the Twelfth 
Pennsylvania Reserves performed the feat of dodging 
deadly missiles. The officers shouted to all in the 
hospitals to flee, as the enemy was at the door. Mr. 
Dickson ran up the hill, where he could distinctly 
see the approaching foe ; and, just then, he heard the 
cry, — 

"'Lie down: you are right in our way.' In a 
moment, a shell from one of our guns shrieked by 
him. Knowing that the guns were * fired in line,' 
one succeeding another, he marked the flash, ran* a 
few steps, then halting, waited for the next thunder- 
ing crash, and then again halted ; and thus ran with 
safety the gantlet of two batteries. And as often 
as they cried to him, * Out of the way : you'll be 
shot,' he replied, — 

* ' Fire away : I'll take care of myself.' 
"At the close of this day's contest, Gen. M'Clel- 
lan saw that he must retreat to Pamunkey or James 
River. He decided to fall back upon the latter ; and 
the right wing of his army crossed the Chickahominy, 
with most of their guns, during the night. Gen. 
M'Clellan removed his headquarters to Savage Sta- 
tion. It was a critical moment, and destruction 

threatened our army. Jackson was in the rear 
vol. ii. 22 
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sweeping down the Pamunkey, and would soon cut 
our communications with the White House, and seize 
our supplies. Consternation reigned everywhere. 

w The wounded continued to arrive in large num- 
bers at Savage Station ; and, by Saturday afternoon, 
they numbered more than two thousand five hund/ed. 
Every building was converted into a hospital, and 
more than three hundred tents were pitched for the 
use of the sick and wounded ; fifteen soldiers in a 
tent, a nurse for every three tents, and a surgeon 
for every four or five tents. It was a city of suffer- 
ing patriots. 

" All that saved our army from annihilation was 
the fact, that Gen. Lee thought M'CleUan would 
fall back upon the Pamunkey ; and for twenty-four 
hours he was searching for him in that direction. 
The delusion was made more complete by the ruse 
of Gen. Stoneman to amuse and deploy the enemy 
in the direction of the Pamunkey. This enabled our 
baggage-train, of nearly six thousand wagons, to 
escape along the Williamsburg road. 

w On Sunday, the 29th, the enemy had not made 
his appearance. Gen. Sumner, with twenty thou- 
sand men, could be seen in the distance, from the 
hospital, waiting for the foe, — the. invincible rear- 
guard of the retreating Army of the Potomac. 

w Dr. Marks assembled the patients in the hospitals 
under his care, and advised all who could walk to 
follow the army. He read to them a portion of the 
Scriptures, and offered prayer. Then he gave vent 
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to the burning spirit of Christian patriotism in his 
soul, by exhorting them to put their trust in God ; 
and, if taken prisoners, still to defend their cause by 
their words. The exercises closed by singing the 
beautiful hymn, — 

" ' Jesus, my God, I know his name.* 

" On every side, among the sick and wounded, 
there was more or less excitement ; and Dr. Marks 
heard such questions and exclamations as the follow- 
ing:— 

w f Doctor, are you going to leave us ? ' 

w e What will become of us, if you forsake us ? ' 

w c I would rather die than fell into the hands of 
the. Rebels.' 

* * O my God ! is this the reward I deserve for all 
the sacrifices I have made, the battles I have fought, 
and the agony I have endured from my wounds ? ' 

"Dr. Marks heroically promised to remain with 
the sick and wounded, and be taken prisoner, and 
live or die with them. 

" About noon of that sabbath, the destruction of 
our military stores commenced. Hundreds of barrels' 
of flour and rice, sugar and molasses, salt and coffee, 
were consigned to the flames. A long line of boxes 
of crackers, fifteen feet high, were fired and con- 
sumed. Boxes of goods, tents, broken cars, barrels 
of whiskey and turpentine, with other articles, were 
thrown into the burning mass. Now and then were 
hurled into the fire ' boxes of ammunition ; and ex- 
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plosion followed explosion, throwing up fragments 
of shell into the heavens, and the flames mounted 
above the tops of the loftiest trees.' 

" A long train of cars, completely filled with kegs 
of powder, shells, and other munitions of war, was 
set on fire, and sent rushing down the descending 
grade to the Chickahominy, two and a half miles 
distant. It was a sublime spectacle, wrapped in 
flames as it was, and thundering over the rails like 
some indescribable fiery monster Jet loose to terrify 
the earth. Every minute, kegs of powder and huge 
bombs exploded, hurling masses of fire high into 
the heavens; which, together with the hissing and 
screaming missiles that leaped into the air, made the 
scene unspeakably grand. The long bridge over 
the Chickahominy was destroyed ; and the burning 
train dashed forward, and plunged into the river. 

w About five o'clock p.m., the enemy appeared; 
and the short, sanguinary Battle of Savage Station 
commenced. Never did soldiers fight better than 
Gen. Sumner's command, and never was a command 
better led. Although greatly outnumbered by the 
foe, every Union soldier seemed to feel that a double 
responsibility rested upon him to protect our retreat- 
ing army. At that time, Gen. Sumner achieved a 
signal victory. The superior numbers of the flushed 
enemy were hurled back with a stunning blow ; and 
might have been annihilated, but for Gen. M<- 
Clellan's want of generalship. Let me read to you 
what Dr. Marks says of the matter." 
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'Uncle William read the following : — 

"'Never was there a more impressive spectacle than 
that presented by this retreat of the Grand Army. 
This vast body of men, well trained, fully equipped, and 
equalling in courage any army which the world has ever 
seen, eager for the fight, asking but for generals to lead 
them on to victory, was, after having almost knocked at 
the door of the Rebel stronghold, retreating in haste, 
at the command of one man, who, however distinguished 
in one department of military science, in every hour of 
danger was a child, and in every great emergency was 
oppressed with conscious incapacity. ■ After the enemy 
was repulsed at the Battle of Savage Station, Gen. Sum- 
ner sent to Gen. M'Clellan for, as he expressed himself, 
"orders to push the enemy into the Chickahominy." Gen. 
M'Oellan's reply was, that "the rear-guard would- follow 
the retreat of the main body of the array." On the recep- 
tion of this command, the greatest consternation and dis- 
pleasure reigned among both officers and men. Many 
openly rebelled : they wished to sacrifice themselves in 
any way rather than by a disgraceful retreat.' " 



"Then Gen. M'Clellan was blamed, — was he?" 
remarked Charlie. 

w He was a coward, I should think," exclaimed 
Marcus, who admired the heroism of Gen. Sumher. 

" Yes," replied Uncle William : w he was blamed ; 
and he was censured, too, for ordering the burning 
of our stores at Savage Station.* 

"Gen. Burns commanded the centre of Gen. Siim- 

* Conduct of the War, part I. pp. 25, 26. 
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tier's force ; and two .companies under his command 
became frightened, and turned to flee. Gen. Burns 
expostulated with them, entreated, and commanded 
them to desist from that act of cowardice. Finally, 
with his coat perforated with bullets, and his face 
covered with blood, he took off his torn hat, and, 
throwing it down, besought them to stand firm, and 
not disgrace themselves and their general by audi 
to act of cowardice. This last appeal had the effect 
to rally them for the flag. 

* In this contest, the Fifth Vermont and Eleventh 
Alabama Regiments formed themselves within ten 
feet of each other ; neither regiment knowing whether 
it was confronted by friend or foe. Some of the 
Vermonters wanted to fire and charge ; but the colo- 
nel would not give the order, until he knew whether 
he was facing the foe or not. Advancing in front 
of his regiment, he called aloud: 'What rfegiment 
is that? 9 

w e What regiment is yours ? ' Tesponded the Rebel 
commander. 

w c The Fifth Vermont,' was the answer. 

* e Then,' cried the Rebel colonel, * in God's name 
take it, fire ! ' 

" In an instant, the two regiments fired into each 
other at this short range. How many of the enemy 
fell is not known ; but two hundred of the brave 
Vermonters were left on the field." 

w You said," interrupted Charlie, * that Stonewall 
Jackson appeared suddenly one day in the rear of 
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of the river; but did Hot succeed. They harassed 
the Rebel army so much, however, and put Jack- 
son into such a position, that he was compelled to 
relinquish the pursuit of Banks, and take care 
of himself. Gen. Banks escaped, losing only fifty 
wagons of his long train, and thereby won the praise 
of the commander-in-chief for his masterly skill in 
conducting the retreat. 

" During this retreat, a little black girl, who was 
overtaken in her flight from bondage, was taken up 
by order of Gen. Banks, placed on one of the 
wagons, and carried on her journey to the North." 

" Jackson meant to capture Washington, then, 
after capturing Gen. Banks?" remarked Charlie. * 

"Yes : that was his plan, though Gen. M'Clellan 
did not believe it. Facts proved that the President 
and War Department had a more correct idea of the 
dangers to which Washington was exposed than 
Gen. M'CleUan had, and that they did right in 
recalling McDowell's command.* The Rebels them- 
selves have declared that their programme was to 
capture Washington when M'Clellan was before 
Richmond. The biographer of Stonewall Jackson — 
a Southern secessionist — says, that the * design of 
this Rebel general was to drive Banks before him 
across the Potomac ; to thus divert M'Dowell from 
his projected junction with M'CleUan in front of 
Richmond; and, in the event that success crowned 

* Conduct of the War, part I. p. 25. 
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his arms, to cross into Maryland, and advance to 
attach Washington. 999 

"Gen. Jackson was the man for it," remarked 
Marcus, who admired the bravery and dash of this 
Rebel general. 

" He didn't do it, if he watf thQ man fpr it," re- 
sponded Charlie. „ 

w That is true," said Uncle William ; " but there 
is no doubt that he was one of the best generals in 
the field. He kept his own plans, and once re- 
marked, that, f if his coat knew what he was going to 
do, he would take it off, and burn it.' And one of 
his war-maxims was, ' Mystery is the secret of suc- 
cess.' He studied to perplex his enemy by his sud- 
den and unexpected movements. It was by such a 
movement that he surprised M'Clellan's rear, in 
front of Richmond, after he discontinued the pursuit 
of Banks. When our generals supposed that he was 
in the vicinity of the Shenandoah Valley, he suddenly 
turned up in front of Richmond, and fell upon the rear 
of our army with a stunning blow. His biographer 
says, that despatches to him from his commander- 
in-chief were frequently addressed f Somewhere 9 
His movements were so rapid that this was the 
most fitting direction for messages sent to him." 

* He was a good man, — was he not ? " said Ella. 

" He had good qualities, doubtless ; but he was a 

Rebel and a traitor to his country, and fought 

against her flag ; which seem to me poor proof of 

his goodness." 

vol. ii. 28 
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The children seemed surprised at this reply. 
They had seen so much in the papers about the 
goodness of Stonewall Jackson, and heard so much 
about it, that, like many older persons, they had 
come to accept his goodness, without reflection. It 
is certain, that, if a traitor can be a good man, then 
Gen. Jackson was very good indeed. 

" But I must return to my story," resumed Uncle 
William. "On Monday, June 30, the Battle of 
White-Oak Swamp was fought; and a bloody one 
it was, in which the loss of the enemy was greater 
than ours. It was the purpose of Gens. Lee and 
Magruder to capture part of our baggage-trains 
and army ; but this was prevented by the valor of 
our troops. To Gens. Sumner, Hooker, Kearney, 
Heintzelman, and others of like courage, the country 
is greatly indebted for thwarting the Rebel plans on 
that day. 

w Gen. M'Call, of Pennsylvania, was captured on 
this day. He rode up the New-Market road to learn 
the state of affairs ; when he was suddenly surrounded 
by a force of the enemy, and was taken prisoner. 

" In this battle, all of the sick and wounded of our 
retreating army were armed, at their own request, 
and placed in a position where they might render 
good service. 

"On Tuesday night, our army safely reached 
Malvern Hill, where Gen. M'Clellan ordered a stand 
to be made; and three hundred pieces of artillery 
were posted on the top of the hill and along its 
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fled, creating a panic in the whole Rebel army. 
The Union army pursued them three-fourths of a 
mile ; and, but for the orders of Gen. M'Clellan to 
the contrary, might have chased them into Richmond. 
Their fright was general and fearful. They flung 
away their guns and ammunition, and whatever im- 
peded their flight, and ran pell-mell from the scene 
of conflict. Our victory was complete. The rout of 
the Rebel army was overwhelming." 

"Why did n6t our men go back to Richmond 
then?" exclaimed Marcus, who was almost vexed 
that our army retreated. 

w Our officers wanted to pursue the retreating foe, 
and said that they could return, and capture Rich- 
mond. But Gen. M'Clellan ordered the army to fall 
back to Harrison's Landing on Wednesday morning. 
How his order was received, you may learn from a 
paragraph I will read from Dr. Marks's volume." 

Uncle William read : — 

" When this order was received by the impatient and 
eager army, consternation and amazement overwhelmed 
our patriotic and ardent hosts. Some refused to obey the 
command. Gen. Martindale shed tears of shame. The 
brave and chivalrous Kearney said, in the presence of 
many officers: 'I, Philip Kearney, an old soldier, enter 
my solemn protest against this order for retreat. We 
ought, instead of retreating, to follow up the enemy, and 
take Richmond. And, in full view of all the responsibility 
of such a declaration, I say to you all : Such an order can 
only be prompted by cowardice or treason. 9 " 
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"Hurrah for Gen. Kearney ! " shouted Marcus. 

"Did Gen. M'Clellan hear what he said?" asked 
Henry. 

"No : Gen. M'Clellan was not on the field. Prince 
De Joinville and his two nephews, who had accom- 
panied the army during the whole campaign, left on 
that morning, and went aboard a steamer at anchor 
in the river. Gen. M'Clellan accompanied them ; 
and there he remained through the day, much de- 
pressed in mind. Towards night, Gen. Heintzelman 
sent word to him that his absence was demoralizing 
the army; and he could not be answerable for the 
consequences, if he "(M'Clellan) longer kept away 
from the scene of action. This message brought 
Gen. M'Clellan to the field." 

te The loss of the Rebels in this battle was greater 
than ours, — was it not? " said Charlie. 

w It was. The enemy's loss in this battle alone 
was probably greater than ours in the whole Seven 
Days' Battles. Our whole loss in the retreat from 
Richmond was about fifteen thousand; that of the 
enemy amounted to more than twenty thousand. 
Gen. Magruder was severely censured by his Gov- 
ernment for reckless sacrifice of his men at Malvern 
Hill. From one of the Rebel historians, I will read 
upon this point. 

u ' Magruder was general, and ordered it, — he was the 
only one responsible ! Was he tipsy ? I know not, though 
common report avows he was ; and, passing, I wondered 
whether he had returned to his old habits at such an im- 
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portant moment, to frustrate all our movements by passion 
and intoxication. Hundreds are willing to swear that he 
was unfit to command on that day, and complaints were 
afterwards made to the War Department regarding him. • . . 
44 ' Curses were on every lip against Magruder, and from 
men whose position warrants me in thinking they had 
solid reasons for their angry vituperation. All I dare say 
now is, that I never heard a mortal man so despised and 
execrated among all classes of military men : and when 
the amount of carnage is considered, of which he was the 
occasion, it would seem that their violent language was 
excusable ; for under those guns lay dead, that night, hun- 
dreds of the best and worthiest men the South ever pro- 
duced, — a bleeding, mangled monument, illustrative of the 
ignorance, stupidity, or drunkenness of one petted and flat- 
tered for talents he seldom exhibits.' " * 

"Did the gunboats take part in the action at 
Malvern Hill?" inquired Charlie, as Uncle William 
ceased reading. 

w Yes : five of them did. Although it was the 
army that beat back the foe, the gunboats did good 
service in shelling the woods, and terrifying the 
Rebels. 

"As I have said, on the next day, the Grand 
Army of the Potomac retreated to Harrison's Land- 
ing with half of its original strength. The remain- 
der of the army were in hospitals, — prisoners, and 
dead upon the field." 

w Half of that splendid army gone I " exclaimed 
Ella with surprise. 

* Battlefields of the South, pp. 273, 276, 276, 277. 
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"Yes," responded Uncle William with sadness. « 

* A campaign that opened with high promise proved 
a disastrous and mortifying failure ! 

w But I must tell you about our wounded in the 
hands of the enemy, with whom the noble Dr. Marks 
remained. They suffered extremely on the field, 
where they were poorly cared for, and still more 
after they were removed to Libby Prison. It was 
about twenty days before they were conveyed to 
Richmond? and, during all this time, their suf- 
ferings were dreadful. The Confederate Govern- 
ment utterly neglected them ; and some of the 
Rebel officers were heard to say, — 'It is a pity 
that they were not all killed. ' 

w The food, medicines, and delicacies that were left 
for them when our army retreated, were taken for 
the use of the Confederates ; and, for nearly twenty 
days, they had no rations but flour, and side-ham 
filled with maggots. At one station, a hundred 
of our wounded lay a whole week with nothing but 
flour, which was made into gruel and cakes. Some 
of our surgeons were robbed of their surgical instru- 
ments by Southern surgeons. Many of our men 
gold their watches to the Rebels for a trifle, in order 
to have the means to preserve themselves from star- » 

vation : Dr. Marks sold his for fifteen dollars of 
Confederate money. There did not seem to be a 
particle of humanity in the breasts of Confederate I 

officers. Within a mile of Savage Station, there 
were two thousand sick and wounded Federals. ( . 
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" While a number of our wounded were lying at 
Nelson's house, a party of gentlemen visited than 
from Richmond, one of whom was the Bey. Mr* 
Moore, a native of Pennsylvania. There lay Capt. 
Reed of the Twentieth Indiana, and his son of 
sixteen years, both wounded. The son was not a 
soldier, but accompanied his father as an aide. 
When the Rev. Mr. Moore saw the eon, < William/ 
he saiij, 'I declare, here k a fine blue-eyed boy 
amongst the wounded Yankees. Why did you come 
from your father and mother and school to murder 
us, burn our houses, and destroy our cities?' 

"'Stop, sir,' answered the captain; 'that is my 
son. I brought him : the fault is mine, if any one's ; 
and mine must be the punishment. I think it cruel 
in you to come and insult us; and, instead of 
bringing us relief, adding to the misery of our con- 
dition. You know that we are in no state to answer 
you.' 

" f Sir,' said Mr. Moore, * I beg your pardon ; ' and 
he left immediately." 

" I don't wonder that he did," remarked Ella. 

" He ought to have been ashamed of himself," said 
Charlie, " to visit the wounded to taunt them, instead 
of giving them food." 

" One day, Dr. Marks took up a Bible that was 
lying beside a dead man. 'Sir,' spoke a soldier 
near by, 'be so good as to leave the book; for the 
print is plainer than in my Testament, and I can 
sometimes read a few words.' 
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" * I had no intention of taking it, my friend : I 
only wished to learn the name of our dead brother. 
I am glad you wish to have the book : I know its 
words and promises can give you the most precious 
balm in this hour.' 

"'Yes, sir,' he replied, 'I know it to be true: 
the man who is lying by me read the Bible aloud as 
long as he was able ; and when he could no longer 
bold it up, nor see the words, then I read. We 
prayed together; and, during the long nights, we 
encouraged and comforted each other by repeating 
hymns and passages of the blessed book/ 

w * Have you the hope of a Christian? ' asked Dr. 
Marks. 

" 'Six years ago,' replied the man, * I first confessed 
my Lord, and since then I have tried to serve him ; 
but now I find he is far more precious to me than 
ever. Before, I had to go to him; but how he 
comes to me, and places my head on his bosom. I 
shall soon see him ; for I know that my Redeemer 
Kveth.' 

"Wnen the wounded had been without food for 
twenty-four hours, Dr. Marks suggested to those 
who could crawl out into the neighboring fields, 
that they might pick berries to sustain themselves, 
and also to' keep alive their brothers who were too 
sick to move. His suggestion was adopted, and 
bushels of berries were picked afterwqfd for the 
men. It was an affecting sight to see soldiers hob- 
bling out on one leg, and even going upon their hands 
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and knees, to pick berries for their famishing com- 
rades. 

"A dying soldier said to Dr. Marks, 'Pray for 
me/ The doctor clasped together the man's cold 
and now palsied hands, and, lifting them up in his 
own, commended him to God. 

" ' That prayer,' whispered the soldier, ' reminds me 
of my mother. I knelt at her knee when I was a 
child, and she prayed for me ; and now all her holy 
words come back to me. O my mother! shall I 
see her in the kingdom of God? Her Saviour will 
be mine! ' 

" The doctor found a German among our wounded 
soldiers, and he was very low. He offered him medi- 
cine and wine ; but the patriotic German, supposing 
that Dr. Marks was a Rebel surgeon, shook his head, 
saying, * No good, no good ; Pse no take your medi- 
cine ; you the enemy of my country, and shot my 
broders : no take your medicine.' The doctor 
proved to him that he was a chaplain of the Federal 
army, when the German added, f Tank Gott : I takes 
him, doctor, I takes him all.' " 

" He was a patriot, indeed ! " exclaimed Ella* 

" He thought that Rebel medicine could do a patriot 
no good," said Charlie ; " and he was more than half 
right." 

w When they were removed to Libby Prison, their 
condition was not improved. Many of them .were 
ragged and nearly famished, and were compelled to 
lie upon the bare floor, without a blanket, and utterly 
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peace was unbroken, and that, in his dying moments, 
his faith was unfaltering. He gave his w.atch, daguer- 
rotypes, letters, Ac. to Dr. Marks, with instructions 
about the disposition of them among his friends. 
Then, lifting up the likeness of his betrothed, he 
gazed upon it for a moment, with gyes brimful of 
tears, remarking, with quivering lip, "That tie is 
broken: I have nothing now but my Saviour.' 

" I might continue to narrate nets of equal inter- 
est; but I must hasten to other things. At your 
leisure, you can read the last five or six chapters of 
'The Peninsular Campaign,' by Dr. Marks; from 
which you will learn more of the sufferings and hero- 
ism of our men, and their brutal treatment by the 
Confederate Government. Dr. Marks relates what 
he saw with his own eyes ; and his book ought to be 
read by every loyal American." 
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GENERAL POPE'S CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 



AT this pointy the narrative was interrupted by 
the rush of the entire audience to the window, 
to see a party of soldiers who were passing. 

Common as the sight of a Federal uniform had 
become, it always attracted the attention of the chil- 
dren, especially since they had been engaged in their 
conversations with Uncle William about the war. 

After a few moments' delay, the story was re- 
sumed. 

* Gen. Pope was called from the West on the last 
of May to take command of all the forces designed to 
protect Washington and the Shenandoah Valley. 
One part of his sendee was also, to make such de- 
monstrations as were suited to call away a portion of 
the enemy's forces near Richmond, and thereby aid 
Gen. M'Clellan." 

"Gen. Fremont resigned his command because 
Gen. Pope was promoted, and placed above him, — 
did he not?" said Charlie. 

"He did," answered Uncle William; "and he 
proved, by the unwise act, that his ambition was in 
advance of his patriotism. Officers who are so jeal- 
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w Only a fraction of them rendered any assistance. 
Gen. Pope, in his official report, blames Gen. M<- 
Clellan for not sustaining him. Gen. M'Clellan 
remained at Alexandria with a large body of his 
command, instead of hurrying forward re-enforce- 
ments when he knew the battle was raging. He did 
indeed send a despatch to Gen. Pope, promising men 
and supplies, if the latter would provide transporta- 
tion ; as if Gen. Pope could attend to such matters 
when he was contending against superior numbers ! * 

At the same time, Gen. Pope declares, that Gen. 
M'Clellan had all the facilities for re-enforcing him 
at hand in Alexandria.* And so we lost the day, 
and our conquered army was obliged to fall back 
to the defences of Washington. The report of 
the Congressional Committee on the Conduct of 
the War appears to confirm the statement of Gen. 
Pope." f 

"Why did Gen. M'Clellan do so?" asked Ella 
with considerable anxiety. 

"That is more than I can tell you. Gen. Pope 
says, in his official report, that he discovered a want 
of harmony and good feeling, on the part of Gen. 
M'Clellan, soon after his defeat before Richmond; 
and, in consequence, he suggested the appointment 
of a military officer to the command of all the armies 
of the United States; his headquarters to be at 



* See Pope's report in Rebellion Record, vol. v. p. 842* 
f Conduct of the War, part L pp. 82-87. 
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Washington. Gen. Halleck was appointed to this 
position, and assumed command about the 20th of 
July." 

" Gen. Kearney was killed in the Battle of Bull 
Run, I believe," remarked Charlie. 

" He was killed in the Battle of Chantilly on the 
next day after the Bull -Bun Battle; and Gen. 
Stevens also was killed, — both of them among the 
very best generals in the army. Also, Col. Fletcher 
Webster, only surviving son of the late Daniel 
Webster, fell. He commanded the Twelfth Massa- 
chusetts. 

"An amusing incident occurred in the Battle of 
Bull Bun," continued Uncle William, n of which I 
will speak. An officer of a New-York regiment 
had his horse shot under him, and one of his own 
legs was injured by the fall. As he went limping 
from the field, he was overtaken by a body of men 
moving in the same direction. Supposing them to 
be Union soldiers, he stopped, and attempted to rally 
them; and even went so far as to use blows upon 
one of the number. At length some one exclaimed, 
'Who are you, sir?' 

wt Major of the Seventy-sixth/ answered the in- 
jured officer. 

w ' Seventy-sixth what ? ' asked the stranger. 

w ' Seventy-sixth New-York.' 

w 'Well, sir, you are my prisoner; for you are 
trying to rally the Second Mississippi,' shouted the 
Rebel. 
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army was demoralized; and Gen. M'Clellan was the 
best officer to re-organize, and prepare it for further 
action. Re-enforcements would soon arrive also, 
as the President, on the 4th of August, ordered a 
draft of three hundred thousand nine-months' men, 
and three hundred thousand to serve three years. 
Volunteering was alao going on briskly. 

" Gen. Banks was appointed to the command of 
the defences of Washington. 

" The army remained, however, only four days in 
•he b^L, « Writ*., for k ~ L*. 
tained that Gen. Lee's whole force was advancing 
into Maryland. With the utmost despatch, it was 
necessary to push our army forward. I need not 
stop to speak of skirmishing, and minor battles that 
were fought, as our army advanced to drive the 
enemy out of Maryland, but hasten to the hard con- 
flicts of South Mountain and Antietam. 

" The Rebels were posted on the sides and sum- 
mit of the Blue Ridge Mountains, on each side of 
Fug Gap, through which the main road on the 
turnpike from Middletown to Hagerstown passes* 
Here occurred the sanguinary Battle of South Moun- 
tain, so called, on Sunday, Sept. 14, 1862*" 

"Which beat?" inquired Marcus, eagerly. 

W I am happy," answered Uncle William, "to 
inform you, that Gen. M'Clellan won a glorious vic- 
tory, and drove the Rebels from the field. At night 
his army occupied the heights that commanded the 
Hagerstown road. The Rebels fled in a panic, 
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"Our loss in killed and wounded amounted to 
about two thousand. The loss of the enemy was 
nearly three thousand in killed and wounded, and 
fifteen hundred prisoners. 

"On the following day, however, the Rebels 
received a great deal of comfort; for Col. Miles, 
who commanded at Harper's Ferry, surrendered the 
place to Gen. Stonewall Jackson, and thus proved 
himself a coward. Several of his officers wept, when 
they found that their commander had surrendered ; 
and some of them were not sorry that he was acci- 
dentally shot after he hoisted the white flag. The 
garrison numbered over eleven thousand men at 
the time ; and all of them, with all the munitions 
of war, fell into the hands of the Rebels." 

" It quite oflset their defeat at South Mountain," 
said Charlie. 

" Decidedly ," answered Uncle William. "Be- 
sides, our victory at South Mountain was not without 
alloy; for, besides our loss in killed and wounded 
(two thousand men), Gen. Reno was killed there, 
and he was a noble officer. 

"One day later, Aug. 17, the terrible Battle of 
Antietam was fought. Never did troops contend 
with more resolute determination than both armies 
did in this conflict. The frightful discharge of shot 
and shell, on both sides, mowed down the men like 
grain ; and still they rushed forward to the combat, 
filling up the fearful gaps that death made, with living 
men, to be sacrificed, in their turn, on the gory field. 
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Hour after hour the battle raged, and the Union 
army steadily pushed back the enemy , treading his 
dead and dying beneath their feet, capturing guns, 
taking prisoners, and burling destruction into hi* 
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Ricketts, and Duryea. The Rebels lost Gens. Stark 
and Branch among their killed ; and Gens. Anderson, 
Wright, Lawton, Armsted, Ripley, Ransom, and 
Jones among the wounded. 

"For thirty miles around, almost every house, 
barn, shed, and other building were occupied subse- 
quently for hospitals. With the utmost efforts of 
the surgeons and agents of the Sanitary and Chris- 
tian Commissions, the suffering among the wounded 
was excessive. It was quite impossible to pass 
around, for the first time, among such a multitude 
of patients, in one day, or even two or three days. 
It was a wearisome and appalling work, too, to bury 
the dead. In some places, they lay in heaps ; in 
others, they were thickly strewed over whole fields, 
as if regiments had left the major part of their 
numbers to be folded to the bosom of mother- 
earth. 

w That it was difficult to care for so many wounded 
may be learned from this incident. An agent of the 
Christian Commission found several men in a stable, . 
three days after the battle ; none of whom had re- 
ceived any attention. After washing the wound of 
one of them, the agent stepped to the next one, who 
lay with his cap over his face, and spoke to him; 
but there was no reply. 

w ' Ah ! ' said the soldier who had just been aided, 
'you are too late there, sir. It is useless to speak 
to such a sleeper. The man has been dead these 
three days.' * 
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"The officer paused to inquire, and found that it 
was even so : the whole company, hut himself, were 
gone by sickness, wounds, and death. 

" As an illustration of die demoralized state of the 
Rebel army, it is related that a Union orderly visited 
a farm-house, a mile from his division (several days 
after die battle, when our army had extended itself 
over many miles of territory), to purchase chickens 
for the staff-mess. He rode around the house to the ' 
front-door, where, to his surprise, he found seven 
armed Rebels sitting in the porch. He was 'mightily 
scared/ as he said ; but he knew that he would be 
shot, if he attempted to escape. So he rode boldly 
up to them, pulled out his revolver, and ordered 
them to lay down their arms. All complied but one, 
who declared that he would never surrender to a 
Yankee ; whereupon the orderly levelled his sharp- 
shooter at the Rebel's head, which brought him to 
terms. He commanded the whole seven to ' fall in/ 
and marched them to our lines, going behind them 
himself with his revolver in position to fire.' 9 

" Capital ! " exclaimed Mareus. 

" A valuable brood of chickens ! " added Charlie. 

w Few men have presence of mind enough to per- 
form such a feat," continued Uncle William. w This 
orderly was one of a thousand. 

"I must not omit to say, that the good done by 
the Sanitary Commission after this battle cannot 
be exaggerated. On a former occasion, I gave you 
the amount of stores which this Commission for- 
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warded to Antietam in ten days. Through this 
agency, the wounded were finally made so comfort- 
able, that a Rebel officer remarked, one day, as he 
looked up pleasantly from his bed, — 

wt I declare, I shall be almost sorry to quit; I 
haven't been so comfortable since I entered the 
army.' " 

w Why did not Gen. M'Clellan pursue the retreat- 
ing Rebels ? " asked Charlie. 

"Perhaps he did," answered Ella before Uncle 
William could reply. 

"No, he did not, I am sorry to say," remarked 
Uncle William. w For three or four weeks, the army 
remained inactive ; its commander refusing to cross 
the Potomac, even when the President and Gen. 
Halleck directed him to cross, and pursue the foe." 

w What excuse could Gen. M'Clellan give for not 
pursuing the enemy?" inquired Charlie. 

"No good excuse. At one time, he said that his 
army needed shoes; but it was proved, before the 
Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, that all the shoes Ordered were forwarded in 
due time. Again he said that he needed horses, — 
that he had been furnished with only a hundred and 
fifty per week, on the average, after the Battle of 
Antietam ; but it was proved before the above Com- 
mittee, that fourteen hundred and fifty per week, for 
six weeks, had been forwarded.* 

* Conduct of the War, part I. p. 49. 
vol. ii. 26 
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w It was just four weeks after Gen. M'Qellan was 
ordered to cross the Potomac, and pursue the foe, 
that he did cross the river. While he remained 
inactive, the Rebel Gen. Stuart made a raid com- 
pletely around our army, as he did before Rich- 
mond. Gen. M'Clellan was blamed by his officers 
for inaction; and Gen. Halleck wrote him taunt- 
ingly, * There is a decided want of legs in our 
army. 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed Marcus : " they needed legs 
more than shoes, I think." 

" I think the army was all right," responded Uncle 
William: "the commander alone was at fault. 
Gen. Burnside blamed him even for his tactics in 
conducting the battle, thinking that he might have 
captured the foe by a little more promptness and 
skill.* Other officers appeared to have lost their 
confidence in his management of the whole affair, 
particularly Gen. Sumner; the prevalent opinion 
being, that a more signal victory might have been 
achieved, and the enemy captured, or driven into 
the Potomac, f 

w On the 5th of November, Gen. M'Clellan was 
relieved of his command, and Gen. Burnside ap- 
pointed in his place. The latter pursued Lee's army 
as rapidly as possible, and finally attacked Fredericks- 
burg where the enemy made a stand. Gen. Burnside 



* Conduct of the War, part I. p. 42. 
t lb. f pp. 37-62. 
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led the heroic men to the attack, and nobly did they 
execute it. The Rebel sharpshooters fled before 
them, except a hundred whom they captured. 

w Our army crossed the river ; and then followed 
the terrible battle in the rear of the city, on Dec. 13, 
where Gen. Burnside attempted to carry the enemy's 
stronghold by assault. Again and again our men 
charged the Rebel fortifications, whose well-posted 
guns cut them down by hundreds. At length, after 
the highest courage and patriotism, had been dis- 
played, it was found impossible to carry the works ; 
and our army withdrew. Our forces remained two 
days, however, before the enemy, to see if he would 
come out of his works, and fight in the open field ; 
but he wisely declined. Then our army recrossed 
the river, under cover of night, retiring in good order. 
Subsequently, on the 19th of January, 1863, Gen. 
Burnside attempted to cross the Rappahannock again ; 
but his purpose was foiled by a pelting storm. On 
the 26th of June, he was relieved of his command^ 
and Gen. Hooker became his successor." 

" You have not told us the loss, on both sides, at 
the Battle of Fredericksburg," interrupted M&rcus, 
who always wanted to see the footing-up. 

"I should have told you before. Our loss was 
1,128 killed, 9,105 wounded, and 2,078 missing, — 
more than 12,000 iu all. The enemy lost only about 
one-quarter as many, since they were sheltered by 
fortifications. Their loss was 1,200 killed, and 2,400 
wounded. 



will leave them, and turn to operations in other de- 
partments." 
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xvn. 

ARMY OF* THE CUMBERLAND. 

« ^\N the last of August, 1862," said Uncle Wil- 
v/ liam, "the Rebel army, under Gen Bragg, 
moved northward, threatening to capture Louis- 
ville, and even press forward to occupy Cincinnati. 
Gen. Buell was then at Nashville, and on him 
depended the defence of Louisville. As soon as 
possible, he took up the line of march for the latter 
city, and reached it before Gen. Bragg did, although 
the Rebel general had three days the start. In doing 
this, however, he was obliged to sacrifice the gallant 
little garrison at Munfordville." 

w Where was that ? " inquired Charlie. 
"On the Nashville and Louisville Railroad, not 
many miles from the former city. Some four thou- 
tand men constituted the garrison there; and they 
made a successful resistance for four days against a 
Rebel force two or three times as large as their own. 
It was not until one entire wing of Bragg's army, 
under Gen. Polk, came up, and invested the place, 
that the garrison surrendered. The Rebels lost 
nearly one thousand, men, killed and wounded; 
while the garrison lost less than fifty. 
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"Not long after Gen. Buell withdrew his army 
from Nashville, the Rebels made a demonstration 
upon the place, and invested it ; cutting off supplies, 
and threatening to starve the inhabitants." 

"Then Gen. Buell went back again, — did he 
not?" said Charlie. 

" Yea : as soon as possible after his arrival at 
Louisville, he turned upon his foe, and pursued him 
with great success. *At Perryville, Bragg"s army 
made a stand ; and a severe battle was fought on the 
8th of October, known as the Battle of Chaplin Hills, 
in which the enemy was defeated with heavy loss. 
The Federal victory was so complete, that the Rebel 
army retreated in contusion, and left the State of 
Kentucky. The boasted march into the North 
proved a failure. In this Battle of Chaplin Hills, 
however, we lost several valuable officers, among 
whom were Gens. Jackson and Terrell. 

"Tidings reached our army here, that the Rebels 
were about to attack Nashville ; and a battle could 
not be long delayed. It was important that Gen. 
Buell should hasten to defend the place. Just then 
the War Department relieved Gen. Buell of his 
command, and appointed Gen. Rosecrans in his 
stead. The latter general was fresh from the battle- 
fields of Iuka and Corinth, where he won immortal 
honors. At Iuka, he fought a battle with Gen. 
Price, on the 19th of September, in which the Rebels 
were conquered, and left the field in disorder ; leav- 
ing two hundred and sixty-three of their dead for 
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Yankees to buy, and four hundred of their wound* 
to be cared for. Only three thousand Federals fcmgt 
against eleven thousand Rebels in this contest. 

" He fought the Battle of Corinth on the 3d oi 
October, where the Rebel force numbered thirty-eight 
thousand ; being the united commands of Van jDorn, 
Price, Lovell, YilUpigne, and Rust. Gen £ose- 
crans's army was only about half as large as that of 
the enemy at the time, and yet Jie never won a more 
decided victory. The enemy lost in killed 1,423 
officers and men, besides 5,692 wounded, and 2,248 
prisoners, — nearly 10,000 in all. Gen. Rosecrans 
captured also fourteen stand of colors, two pieces 
of artillery, three thousand three hundred stand of 
arms, four thousand five hundred rounds of ammu- 
nition, together with a large quantity of accoutre- 
ments, wagons, tents, and other things. Gen. 
Rosecrans pursued the fleeing enemy forty miles in 
force, and sixty miles with cavalry." 

"What was the loss of Gen. Rosecrans ?" asked 
Ella. 

"Only 315 killed, 1,812 wounded, and 232 prison- 
ers. It was from these famous victories that Gen. 
Rosecrans came to the Army of the Cumberland. 
His fame had reached there before him, and the 
soldiers gave him an enthusiastic welcome. He was 
just the commander needed to re-organize and lead 
the somewhat demoralized Army of the Cumberland.: 
Nearly seven thousand of the army had deserted, 
and" — 
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" When Gen. Rosecrans occupied Nashville, it was 
still a nest of Rebels, although Gen. Buell had been 
there for months. A large number of the male 
inhabitants were in the Rebel army ; and their wives, 
mothers, daughters, and sisters were rendering them 
all the assistance within their power. Gren. Rose- 
crans set himself about stopping this aid rendered to 
the foe, at the same time that he waited to accumu- 
late sufficient food, clothing, and camp-equipage for 
a further advance. 

"The police and secret-service department was 
organized. Secret haunts of treason were broken 
up. Smugglers and spies were pursued with relent- 
less vigor. Goods were seized, and their owners sent 
to prison. Sutlers were arrested in their dishonest 
practices. Drunken officers were cashiered, and 
drunken privates sent to the guard-house. Desert- 
ers were caught and punished. The cowardly trick, 
among Federal soldiers, of surrendering to the enemy 
in order to be paroled, was summarily disposed of 
in this amusing way : all who were practically guilty 
of desertion by such surrender, had their heads in- 
cased in white cotton night-caps, and were driven 
through the camps, thus branded, as cowards." 

n The night-cap brigade," remarked Charlie. 

w I am afraid Marcus would have to join that bri- 
gade, if he were' there," said Ella, jokingly. 

Marcus looked as if he doubted it very much, 
but he made no reply; and Uncle William pro- 
ceeded. 
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corned him with great joy, and always had letters, 
and little articles of merchandise, for him to cany 
back. 

" Here was a nice way of operating for the Union 
cause; and the spy improved it. He passed bade 
and forth many times between the two families; 
always carrying just such information to Gen. Mor- 
gan, respecting the military operations of our army, 
as Gen. Bosecrans desired. Of course, the infor- 
mation was not suited to make Gen. Morgan wiser. 
I will read to you, from the * Annals of the Army of 
the Cumberland/ the account which the spy gives 
of his interview with Gen. Morgan, after his first 
return from Nashville. Uncle William read : — 

" When I went into his office, the general was not there ; 
but his brother, Charlton Morgan, was in. He said to 
me, — 

a * Is it possible that you have got through ? ' 

" He then called one of the boys, and sent word to the 
general, that a man wanted to see him on important busi- 
ness. The general came over, and, as he came in, said to 
me, — 

« < Mr. , I am very glad to see you.' Then, turning 

to his brother, he said,-*— 

" ' I told you that he would go through, Charlton : I am 
hardly ever deceived in a man/ 

w No man was e^ver more thoroughly deceived in 
another," remarked Uncle William, looking up from 
the book for a moment, and then continuing to 
read: — 
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assented to this plan ; and hq was accordingly lodged 
in jail with several prominent secessionists, whom he 
drained of their last piece of information." 

"Well, that was making the most of a man, I 
should think," remarked Ella. 

" And the most of circumstances, too," responded 
Uhcle William. "The Federal officers were equally 
successful, also, in discovering Rebel spies, and 
bringing them to punishment. I will give you a 
case. A man by the name of Young, in Nashville, 
was suspected of being a smuggler and spy. Ar- 
rangements were made to introduce a gentleman, who 
was to pass himself off as a hostage for the return of 
certain loyal Mississippians captured at Iuka, and 
treated by Price as traitors. The ruse succeeded; 
and Young received his new acquaintance with confi- 
dence, and revealed his true feelings and plans. 

" f I have been of more service to the South than 
any brigade of Rebel soldiers,' said lie. 

"'How so?' asked the gentleman. 

"'I have encouraged desertions in the Federal 
camps, and made out paroles in the names of Mor- 
gan and Kirby Smith.' 

" The gentleman told him, that Mrs. Major Ranny, 
of Texas, was in the city, just from Europe, with im- 
portant despatches, which she wanted to get through 
the lines. Young promised his assistance, and added, 
f There is in the city a man by the name of Thomp- 
son, ostensibly a citizen, but really a Rebel lieuten- 
ant in Bragg's Army, and now acting as a spy. He 
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fessions of sympathy for the South, and ol 
valuable information for our Government. Among 
the startling facts that she learned was the following : 
There came to the hotel, a Mrs. Trainor, from 
Louisville. From her, our lady spy ascertained, that 
Mr. Trainor, the husband of the new visitor, ran 
the blockade many times in the fall of 1861, and 
brought arms, ammunition, drugs, and medicines for 
the use of the Confederates. He bought his arms 
and ammunition of a Air. Ball, in Louisville, and his 
medicines of Dr. Pill. While engaged in this busi- 
ness, he became acquainted with Gen. Zollicoffer, 
who advised him to obtain the position of master of 
transportation in the Ordnance Department of the 
Federal army. This he actually accomplished ; 
and, in 1862, he filled this place in Gen. Buell's 
army. 

w f In the skirmishes between the two armies,' said 
Mrs. Trainor, 'he so managed, that the train was 
never in its right place ; and frequently the Rebels 
would capture a portion of it, but would not take 
him prisoner, as it would be against their own inter- 
ests to do so. At one time, he planned to have 
a long Federal train of one hundred and sixteen 
wagons fall into the hands of the Confederates ; but 
his plans were thwarted/ " 

" What a villain ! " shouted Marcus. 

w A shrewd one, I should think," said Charlie. 

" There are many such villains in these times," 
added Uncle William ; " but we cannot stop to learn 
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at night. Li the system, figures are used to repre- 
sent the alphabet. Of these figures there are but 
few, a sufficient variety being obtained by different 
combinations of the same figures. Thus, 11, 14, 
may mean A ; while 14, 11, may mean D ; and so 
on. Each figure of the alphabet is represented by 
a definite number of dips or wavings of the flag or 
torch; thus enabling the experienced in the art to 
read messages at almost incredible distances with 
surprising rapidity. In clear weather, messages have 
been read between Triune and Pilot Knob, twenty- 
seven miles. Messages have been sent from Pilot 
Knob to Nashville in this way, a distance of forty- 
five miles. After Gen. Bosecrans occupied Mur- 
freesboro', Gen. Palmer made an expedition to Wood- 
bury, twenty-two miles; and, in less than thirty 
minutes after he entered the town, Gen. Bosecrans 
was informed of the fact by the Signal Corps. Gen. 
Bosecrans returned certain orders to Gen. Palmer; 
and, in one hour after they were sent, he received 
word that the troops were disposed in accordance 
with his orders. 

" Flags of different colors are used, as best suits 
the state of the atmosphere. At Murfreesboro', they 
used a black one with .a white centre, one white with 
a red centre, and one all red. Sometimes one can be 
seen wheii another cannot, on account of the state of 
the atmosphere." 

"The signal officers use telescopes, of course,* 
remarked Charlie. 
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battle. The Rebels had gone into winter-quarters 
there, and sent one portion of their cavalry to over- 
run West Tennessee, and another portion to annoy 
Gen. Grant. Gen. Bragg had concluded that our 
army had taken up winter-quarters at Nashville, and 
therefore he did not anticipate an attack. But Gen. 
Rosecrans did not intend to be idle. He spent six 
weeks in Nashville, for the purpose of accumulating 
supplies, and perfecting the organization of his army ; 
and, as soon as he had stored provisions for thirty 
days in the city, he moved against the foe. 

" On the thirty-first day of December, the battle 
opened with fearful slaughter. The Rebel com- 
mander massed his troops, and threw them against 
our right wing, pushing it back, and covering the 
ground with dead and dying men. Through the 
day, our army fought at disadvantage, although Gen. 
Rosecrans's superior skill enabled him to repulse the 
enemy near the close of the day. Still, the advan- 
tage was with the enemy in the main* Their force 
was considerably larger than ours, numbering sixty- 
two thousand, while Gen. Rosecrans's force was only 
forty-three thousand. 

w The night of Dec. 31 was .a gloomy one. Many 
of our soldiers were despondent. More than seven 
thousand of our men were dead, wounded, and pris- 
oners. Several regiments had lost two-thirds of their 
officers. Five or six generals were dead or wounded. 
Ten colonels, ten lieutenant-colonels, and six majors, 
were missing. Sheridan alone had lost seventy-two 
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line officers. One brigade of a thousand four hun- 
dred men had lost twenty-two officers, and five 
iiundred and eight privates. The enemy, too, was in 
the rear of the army, and our subsistence-trains were 
sent back to NaShville for safety. A drenching xain 
also commenced at midnight to add to the discomfort 
and gloom of the night. Under these circumstances, 
the Rebel officers supposed that Gen. Rosecrans would 
fall back upon Nashville ; but this heroic officer had 
not planned a retreat. Mounting his horse, he rode 
to the rear, and then to the front, to examine the 
country, and weigh his prospects. Returning, he 
said to the officers around him, — 

w * Gentlemen, we conquer, or die right here.' 
w A council of war 1 was held on the battle-field, on 
that night ; and Gen. Rosecrans said to his officers, 
after canvassing their position and freely interchang- 
ing views, — 

"' Gentlemen, we have come out to fight, and to 
win this battle ; and we shall do it. True, we have 
been a little mixed up to-day; but we won't mind 
that. The enemy failed in all his attempts, after we 
found what he was driving at. Our supplies may 
run short ; but we will have put our trains again to- 
morrow. We will keep right on, and eat corn for 
a week, if we mtifit, to win this battle. We can 

AND WILL DO IT.' " 

w And he did," remarked Charlie. 
" Yes," responded Uncle William. w His heroism 
and indomitable spirit saved our army then. On the 
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following day, Jan. 1, he went into the battle, and 
repulsed the enemy at almost every point. Yet 
more, on the second day of January, he recovered all* 
the ground which he lost on the first day of the fight, 
and .completely routed the foe. The 'setting sun of 
Jan. 2, 1863, beheld the Rebel army broken and 
demoralized. Murfreesboro' was ours." 

"Our loss must have been heavy," remarked 
Charlie. 

"Very heavy indeed. We lost 1,533 killed, 
7,245 wounded, and about 2,500 prisoners; more 
than 10,000 in all. The loss of the enemy was 
equally heavy. 

"By their defeat at Stone River, the Rebels lost 
their hold upon Kentucky and Tennessee, and the 
Rebellion received a telling blow. Both the Presi- 
dent and Gen. Halleck wrote brief letters of con- 
gratulation to Gen. Rosecrans. I will read to you 
the President's letter. 

" Washington, Jan. 5. 
" To Major-Gen. Bosbcrans : — 

" Your despatch, announcing the retreat of the enemy, 
has just reached here. God bless you, and all with you ! 
Please tender to all, and accept for yourself, the nation's 
gratitude for your and their skill, endurance, and dauntless 
courage. " A. Lincoln. 

w The utter rout of the enemy may be learned from 
the following incident, which was related to a Union 
man in Shelbyville, by Major Hunter, of the Con- 
federate army. 
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more sense on his back than Gen. Bragg bargained 
for." 

" Very true," responded Uncle William, n and Gen. 
Bragg was forcibly reminded of the extent of his 
defeat. 

"I must relate one more incident of this battle. 
Among the wounded, in the hospital, was a young 
man of prepossessing appearance, suffering with a * 
mortal wound. His loving mother had arrived, and 
stood over him, weeping tears of anguish that he 
must die unprepared. ^ To her earnest appeals, he 
replied, — e If I live to get well, I will be a Christian ; 
but I will not throw the fag-end of my life in the 
face of the Almighty? 

n But we must not dwell on this point. While the 
battle was raging at Murfreesboro', a most brilliant 
repulse of the Rebel Wheeler's cavalry was made at 
Lavergne, a small village between Nashville and 
Murfree8boro\ About four hundred Federal soldiers 
were encamped on an eminence in the rear of the vil- 
lage, surrounded with a barricade of cedar-brush. 
Gen. Wheeler, with three thousand men and two 
pieces of artillery, attacked this valiant little band, 
expecting to capture the whole of them. The Rebels 
were repulsed, however, with considerable loss. 
Seven times they charged upon this flimsy barricade, 
and seven times they were beaten back. Our troops 
were cool and self-possessed ; and this enabled them 
to load rapidly, and fire with deadly effect. After 
charging seven times, the Rebels turned and fled, 
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leaving more than fifty of their number dead. in front 
of the barricade. Horses and riders, clothing and 
weapons -of war, were strewn all around the barri 
. cade in confusion." 
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gunboats attacked the fleet, when the ' Harriet Lane f 
ran aground, and was captured. Our men fought 
nobly against fearful odds, but finally were obliged 
to surrender. Since that day, Galveston has been 
held by the enemy ; and Col. Burrill and his com- 
mand suffered the most cruel treatment in prison for 
a year and a half. 

"There was quite a severe battle on the seventh 
day of December, at Prairie Grove, Ark., where 
Gens. Blunt and Herron defeated the Rebel Mar- 
maduke's force of twenty-eight thousand. The Rebel 
commander addressed his troops before the battle, 
and said, e Our country is ruined, if we fail? But 
he did fail ; and his army retreated under the dark- 
ness of night, tearing up their blankets, and using 
them to muffle the noise of artillery wheels. Our loss 
was about a thousand, while the Rebel loss was 
three thousand. It was ih this battle that Lieut. 
Brooks, of the Nineteenth Iowa Volunteers, seized 
the colors of the regiment, as the color-sergeant fell, 
and rushed with them out of the reach of the ad- 
vancing foe. 

- "'Take those colors/ shouted a Rebel colonel, * 
pointing to Brooks. 

* e You can't do it/ responded Brooks, making his 
way to a point of safety with his standard. The 
Rebels fired at him, perforating the flag with nine 
bullets, and putting eighteen through his clothes. 
* Four bullets/ said he, ( passed through the cuff of 
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my shirt-sleeve ; but they could not wound the hand 
that held the old flag.' 

"In December, also, Gen. Grant was sent to 
attack Vicksburg, but he was twice repulsed ; where- 
upon it was determined to proceed against Arkansas 
Post. This expedition proved successful; and the 
garrison surrendered on the eleventh day of January. 
There fell into our hands five thousand prisoners, 
seventeen cannon, three thousand small-arms, forty- 
six thousand rounds of ammunition, and five hun- 
dred and sixty-three animals. 

w In December, too, we met with one serious loss. 
Holly Springs, Miss., was surrendered to- the Con- 
federates, with a thousand eight hundred prisoners ; 
and stores to the value of two million dollars were 
destroyed. In March, 1863, the Confederate Gen. 
Van Dorn attacked our garrison at Spring Hill, 
Term., with twenty thousand men, and captured the 
whole command of a thousand six hundred, after a 
fight in which four hundred of our men were killed 
and grounded. 

"In January of 1863, the Rebels attacked Spring- 
field, Mo., but were repulsed with heavy loss. They 
also attempted to recapture Fort Donelson in Feb- 
ruary, but wqre ignominiously driven back. 

"At Kelly's Ford, Va., the first cavalry fight of 
the war occurred, on March 17, 1863, in which our 
cavalry won a glorious victory. With these excep- 
tions, nothing of special interest transpired, until the 
spring campaign of 1863 opened." 
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"I did not know that the fight at Kelly's Ford 
was the first actual cavalry battle of the war," re- 
marked Charlie. 

"It was; and I knew several officers engaged in 
it, and have had a verbal description of it from one 
of them. The Rebel Gens. Stuart and Lee had ' 
left the main body of their army to enforce the draft 
in Fauquier and adjoining countries; and Gen. 
Hooker sent out a large body of cavalry to cut them 
off. In executing this order, they encountered the 
enemy in force, at Kelly's Ford. Without stopping 
for much consultation, Gen. Averill, who commanded 
the expedition, ordered his men to cross the ford, and 
charge ; and the order was brilliantly executed. Eight 
and left, our men charged upon the foe again and 
again; using their sabres and revolvers with great 
dexterity, and driving the enemy at every point. 
They did not cease their attack, until the Rebel cav- 
alry were driven six miles. 

w It was in one of these charges that Adjt. Bow- 
ditch was mortally wounded. He was the son of 
the distinguished Dr. Bowditch of Boston, and* was 
bravely attacking four* Rebel cavalrymen, when he 
received a mortal wound from a sabre. Capt. 
Charles Thayer, of Franklin, Mass., observed the 
unequal contest, and, with one or two of his com- 
mand, rushed to his rescue. The adjutant was 
relieved, but not until he had received his death- 
wound. Capt. Thayer was wounded in his thigh in 
the encounter, and, on account of the loss of blood, 
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was unable to make his escape. Being at some 
distance from the main command, he was surrounded 
by twenty or thirty Rebels, to whom he surrendered. 
He was treated roughly by his captors, who refused 
to let a surgeon drees his wound, and soon found 
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"That is so. But we must break the thread of 
our story here," continued Uncle William. 

w Well, if you break it now, I hope you will tie it 
up soon, that it may run on again," remarked Charlie. 

W I don't want it broken now," said Ella. w You 
have told us about the Sanitary Commission, and 
now I think we ought to hear about the Christian 
Commission." 

"That is well put," answered Uncle William. 
" I designed to speak of the Christian Commission 
»t a future time ; but perhaps I can spend time now 
to give you a history of this excellent institution." 

"A thousand thanks for that !" exclaimed Marcus. 

"We must hasten then, if I am to add this to 
what I have said already," continued Uncle William. 
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xvin. 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 

* llTHEN was the Christian ^ Commission 
▼ T formed?" inquired Ella. 

"In November, 1861. The Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations of different cities had sent many 
representatives to the army, and there was need of 
more systematic efforts for the temporal and spiritual 
good of the soldiers. Accordingly, a convention of 
delegates from the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions of the country assembled in New-York city, 
Nov. 16, 1861, and appointed twelve or fifteen gen- 
tlemen as a United-States' Christian Commission. 
These gentlemen met in Washington subsequently, 
and organized by the choice of George H. Stuart, 
Esq., Chairman." 

"Was there ever such a society before?" asked 
Ella. 

" Never : that was the first one of the kind ever 
instituted in the world. As I said, many members 
of the Young Men's Christian Associations had fol- 
lowed the army before this time; and ministers of 
the gospel had volunteered in certain localities to 
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preach to the soldiers. When the young men of 
Chicago hastened to Cairo, at the call of the coun- 
try, the ministers of the former place went down in 
turn for several months, and preached to crowds of 
eager listeners. The Young -Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of Chicago also began to publish the * Sol- 
diers' Hymn Book' at that time; and they have 
issued one hundred and twenty-five thousand copies. 
During the march of Lyon's army from Holla, in 
August, 1861, members of that Association accom- 
panied the column to minister 4o the sick and 
wounded ; and their labors for the toil-worn soldiers 
proved invaluable. The same was true of- other por- 
tions of the Union Army. Christian men volun- 
teered to visit both camp and field ; so that nearly 
the whole army was reached in this way. It was 
not, however, until the time mentioned, that these 
efforts were organized into one grand national 
society." 

" Is it true that the agents of this Commission do 
not receive pay?" asked Charlie. 

w Not many of them receive pay. At certain points, • 
it is necessary to have permanent agents ; and these, 
of course, are paid. But the thousands of ministers 
and Christian laymen who have volunteered their 
services for four, six, and eight weeks at a time, have 
received no pay. This has enabled the Commission 
to make a hundred dollars go much further than 
other benevolent societies. The president, George 
H. Stuart, Esq., of Philadelphia, has given the 
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Commission office-room, and room for storage, the 
services of clerks, porters, &c, and his own time 
and labors, free of all charge. Railroad corpora- 
tions also have carried stores over their roads with- 
out charge; and telegraph companies have used 
their wires freely and gratuitously for the benefit of 
the Commission. More than three thousand dele- 
gates passed over the railroads of the country free, 
during the last year, to the seat of war and back 
again ; some of them all the way from Bangor, and 
beyond, in Maine, to Chattanooga, in Tennessee; 
and from San Francisco to the tops of the Sierra 
Nevada, and the Dalles of the Columbia." 

" I thought that corporations had no souls," inter- 
rupted Ella humorously. 

" If they had not before the war, they have now," 
responded Uncle William. "Tens of thousands of 
dollars would not pay for the transportation of stores 
and delegates over the railroads of the land, at the 
usual rates. The use of more than twenty thousand 
miles of telegraph-wire has been tendered to the 
Commission. Many hotels in the' larger cities, too, 
have received the agents without charge, thus con- 
tributing essentially to diminish the expenses of the 
society." 

w Do you know how much the Commission has 
received?" asked Ella. 

"Very nearly. The people have responded in 
the most liberal manner, even beyond the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine friends of the soldier. 
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After the Battle of Gettysburg, E. S. Tobey, Esq*, 
of Boston, President of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, sat at a table in the Merchants' Ex- 
change, to receive the free offerings of the people for 
the sick and wounded soldiers ; and more than thirty 
thousand dollars were received. In other parts of 
the country, equal generosity was witnessed at the 
same time. 

"At other times, the people have responded with 
kindred liberality, when the tidings of fearful battles 
and great sufferings have come to them. Califor- 
nia has sent over a hundred and fourteen thousand 
dollars to the Commission. At one meeting, in 
Providence, in behalf of the Commission, seven 
thousand dollars were raised. At another, in Phil- 
adelphia, twelve thousand dollars were subscribed. 
The citizens of Nevada Territory sent a silver 
brick valued at tweinty-nine hundred dollars. Three 
hundred dollars were sent from China. Even the 
missionaries of India have forwarded liberal con- 
tributions, as well as the friends of our country 
in Europe and the Sandwich Islands. The whole 
amount of cash received by the Commission, from 
its organization to January, 1865, was about one 
million dollars." 

" Then they received a large amount of stores, I 
suppose, in addition," remarked Ella. 

w Yes : the Commission has received a larger 
amount in stores than in cash. In the month of 
September, 1864, the valfce of supplies sent to the 
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army by the Commission amounted to one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars. Every kind of deli- 
cacy for the sick that could be transported has been 
freely contributed. On one occasion, an appeal was 

mailp. at flip dinnsr-t oKloa nf Raratnem in twhnlf nf 
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raised my voice in prayer. As soon as the sound of prayer 

went oat upon the night air, over those thousands of 

wounded men, every moan and groan was hushed; and, 

amidst the most profound and solemn silence, I prayed for. 

that soul soon to meet the Judge, and for all who were 

near us. After prayer, a lady sang most sweetly the 

words: — 

"In the Christian's home of glory, 

There remains a land of rest: 
There my Saviour's gone before me ' 
To fulfil my soul's request 

. CHORUS. 

There is rest for the weary, 
There is rest for the weary, 
There is rest for the weary, 

There is rest for you. 
On the other side of Jordan, 
In the sweet fields of Eden, 
Where the tree of life is blooming, 

There- is rest for you." 

and then the lady stoojted down and kissed him. We 
left him ; and early in the morning, as we visited him, we 
found a kind friend just closing his eyes ; his spirit having 
gone, — may we not hope? — to for ever behold the Sa- 
viour whom he so desired to know.' 

"'One day, when visiting the field-hospitals of Antie- 
tam, we met a drummer-hoy who was suffering from dys- 
entery. Disease had seized upon his tender frame, and 
he was weak and sick and sad. He was from Massa- 
chusetts, had followed his father to the wars. His father 
had fallen, and he was alone. We took him to our 
ambulance, and gave him some blackberry cordial, which 
had been sent from his native State through the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Boston. We told him this. 
Looking up in our face, while the tears streamed down his 
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own, be said, "Maybe, sir, mother made this: she was 
always good. Any how, God bless you, and them who 
sent it! Good-by, sir." 

"'The scene at Fairfax Station, where the wounded 



ciate the full value of their services to Hie army." 

" I shall never get tired of hearing what these good 
men have done for the soldiers," added Charlie. 

" I hope you will not," responded Uncle William. 
" History will record their noble labors on the same 
page with the deeds of our heroic soldiers. But, I 
muat hasten, if I am to read more," „ 

Uncle William read as follows from the narrative 
of a delegate, showing somewhat the variety of 
his work : — 

" On my next trip, I find a sick soldier, looking sad and 
discouraged. I try to raise his spirits, telling him we 
appreciate his services ; that he is not forgotten at home ; 
that thousands are praying for him. It is too much for 
him. He turns aside his head, and bursts into tears. So 
precious is a little sympathy 1 so hungry are these poor 
sick men for itl 

" Hera is a brisk young soldier, not piously inclined, 
but Ary cheerful. Pointing to an ugly wound upon his 
shoulder, he says, 'You see I have lately got my star;' 
i.e., badge of the brigadier. I congratulate him upon At* 
promotion. 
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" Here is an Illinois soldier who tells me his father and 
all his brothers are disloyal. But he says he has learned 
(o put God first, country next, family next, and self last. 
Noble sentiments! I tell hira many prayers are offered 
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(Eighty-sixth Indiana) wishes me to write to his mother. 
Wounded, on Sept 19, in the right hand and the right hip. 
Fell into the Rebels' hands on the 20th, and was held till 
Oct 1. Paroled, and sent here. His wounds doing welL 
Best of all, and what will rejoice his mother's heart, he 
wants me to say to her he is seeking to be a Christian. 

" One of my most pleasant labors is to hold prayer- 
meetings in the tents of the wounded. On Saturday and 
Sunday, Oct 10 and 11, I go through all my pariah, — 
Crittenden's corps, — holding short services, and preaching 
a short sermon in all the tents but three. The whole 
service is from ten to fifteen minutes long. As I explain. 
2 Cor. v. 1, and contrast the torn and dissolving tent with 
the solid * house not made with hands,' showing the glori- 
ous privilege of passing from the one to the other, the 
tears fill the soldier's eyes to think how his poor tent lies 
torn and battered ; and his soul is' filled with longings to 
enter the house. Good attention in all the tents ; and, in 
some, the feeling is so deep and strong as to extemporize a 
prayer-meeting, in which nearly all take part 

" As I go through the tents one day, James Coit, a 
Kentuckian, wearing on his body six ugly wounds, says 
to me, * Chaplain, when are you coming to hold another 
prayer-meeting ? ' — ' This evening.' — * Chaplain, why not 
now? — "Very well,' I reply, 'I am a minute-man: let it - 
be now / ' So I take off my hat, and pull out my Testa- 
ment; and we have a precious meeting. 

" There is another sad office I am called to perform. It 
is to follow the dead soldier to the grave. Caldwell, whom 
I tried to lead to Christ ; and Harlin, a brave boy, shot on 
the mountains by the rebel sharp-shooters firing across the 
river, — these I am called to commit to the dust Both 
are lowered into the same grave, and rest side by side." 
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" Blessed work 1 " exclaimed Uncle William as he 
ceased reading the above. " The more I read a of the 
service rendered to our cause by the Christian Com- 
q, the more wonderful and glorious does it 
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w I would like to know how many books, tracts, 
and papers have been sent to the army," remarked 
Ella, when Uncle William ceased reading the above. 

w Well, you can learn somewhat of the number by 
a few items that I will give you. The American 
Bible Society has furnished more than a million 
copies of the Scriptures to the army through the 
Commission. Twelve hundred thousand hymn 
and psalm books have been distributed, and fifteen 
hundred thousand knapsack books. Over twelve 
million religious newspapers, and nearly forty 
million pages of trac^ together with five hundred 
thousand magazines ana pamphlets, have also been 
scattered through the army. In addition to this, 
about seventy-five thousand library books have bepn 
furnished. The amount of good which these con- 
tributions must have done* cannot be estimated. 
We shall never know how much they have con- 
tributed to sustain the loyal cause." 

" How many agents has the Christian Commission 
sent into the field since it was formed?" inquired 
Charlie. 

"Nearly four thousand, I think; and the whole 
value of its contributions in cash, stores, &c, is esti- 
mated at more than four million dollars. 

w I must not dwell much longer upon this subject. 
You understand now the character of the work of the 
Christian Commission, and" — 

"I should like to hear you read more facts," said 
Marcus, interrupting the speaker in the middle of a 
sentence. 
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W "If all wish it," answered Uncle William, "I will 

art read a few more incidents, taken at random from the 

ten reports of the delegates." 

ib "Seel we all wish it," shouted Charlie, as every. 
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quired, * What is the Christian Commission intended for,— 
only for soldiers ? How do they afford all these things 
they give us?' Several of his fellow-soldiers turned 
eagerly towards me as I proceeded to answer the question ; 
they evidently feeling interested in it. After assuring him 
that the Commission work was prosecuted entirely through 
Christian benevolence, he remarked, * Well, that is Chris- 
tianity, — that is religion ! I shall never forget the Chris- 
tian-Commission delegates at Gettysburg.' Several voices 
responded, i Neither will V " 

"I spoke to the audience of Christ, the great Physi- 
cian, — the Physician whose exceeding excellency is, that 
his services are of surest and highest avail, when the skill 
of the earthly physician utterly fails. In the hands of the 
best surgeon they might die, — some of them probably must 
die ; but with the grace of the heavenly Physician, whose 
medicine is for the heart, they had the surety of eierlast- 
ing life." 

" To-day, passing along the dining-room, I heard a call, 
' Preacher, preacher ! ' I went to the bed from which it 
came, and said to the sufferer, ' My poor friend, how do 
you feel?' — 'Oh! better, better/ said he, 'better, a great 
deal/— 'Do you feel like getting well?'— 'Oh! I don't 
know about that ; but I have got the Doctor you told us 
about. He is my Doctor now ; he has been with me all 
night ; he is with me now, and I am better/ The sparkle 
of his eye, and glow of his face, spoke all that he meant. 
He may die, but I am persuaded he is better." 

" Lieut. , of Regiment, was shot through the 

lower part of the body. He was lying on the hard ground! 
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— and had been for severaLdays, when I found him,— 
having only his rubber-blanket- under him. I had in my 
trunk a bed-sack made from a large sheet. I filled it with 
hay, and succeeded in getting him on it, without causing 
him a great deal of pain. His sense of relief, and his 
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He says, ' Yes : he loves him with all his heart ? * 

* Does he ever pray?' — 'Yes: he has been praying to 
God, through Jesus Christ, ever since he was wounded.' 

* Ask him if he is prepared to die.' He says, ' Yes : if 
God calls him to heaven, hell go with him over there.' " 

*Rev. Mr. Merrill of Portland Me., after the 
Battle of Antietam, found a number of wounded 
Rebels in a barn and barnyard, deserted by their 
surgeons, with no well man near to help them ; the 
dying and the dead lying together for three days, 
amid the filth of the barnyard, without, food or drink. 
He immediately attended to their wants in respect to 
food, and was proceeding to wash them, when a 
Rebel, whose shoes and stockings he had pulled off*, 
began to sob and cry. 

"What is the matter? Do I hurt you?" said 
Mr. Merrill.' n No, you don't. " 

Mr. Merrill proceeded with his work, and again 
the man began to sob. 

" I really cannot go on to wash you, unless you 
tell me what is the matter." 

w Matter enough. You call us Rebels, and I 
suppose we are ; for I fought agin that ere old flag : 
but, when we're wounded, you come to us here, not 
like angels, but like the Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
washing our feet; and I can't stand it. I can't 
stand it." 

,w An artillery officer aaye Dr. Patterson the privi- 
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lege of distributing traJBn his battery, adding, — 
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" I am with you. I will aid you in every way in my 
power. I don't believe in another world. I am a Tom 
Paine infidel; but your tracts and prayer-books keep the 
men from drinking and gambling and the guard-house ; 
and, so far as that goes, I am with you." 



mm 
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sion is worth more to us soldiers than any words can ever 
express ! ' 

" That's so, and they'll never get the pay they deserve 
this side of heaven." 

"There, I must stop now," said Uncle William 
ceasing to read. w At a future time, we will take 
up the story again." 

"You will find us all ready and willing," said 
Charlie. 

* Ay ! willing and eager," added Marcus. 

" I shall be no less interested in resuming our nar- 
rative when the proper time arrives," responded 
Uncle William, as he bade the children good-by. 
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